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For Teachers’ Associations, Teachers’ Clubs, 
and other Educational Organizations. For 
further infermation, please address as below, 


Herbert L. Wilbur, Easton, Mass. 
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De Quincey’s The English Mail-Coach 
and Joan of Arc 

Edited by Milton Haight Turk, Professor of English in Hobart 
College. List price, 25 cents. 

Ruskin’s Sesame and Lilies 
Edited by Mrs. Lois G. Hufford, recently Teacher of English 
Literature in the High School, Indianapolis, Ind. List price, 
25 cents. 

Thackeray's History of Henry Esmond, Esq. 
Edited for school use by Hamilton B. Moore, Head of the De- 


partment of English in the Manual Training High School, 
Indianapolis, Ind. List price, 60 cents. 


Descriptive announcements of these books will 
be sent, postpaid, to any address on request 


GINN & COMPANY Publishers 


Address: 29 BEACON ST., BOSTON, MASS. 
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Text-Books of Art Education 


The Seventh Year Book of this new Series will be rea 
November. Combined pencil and color effects, race ff 
tinted paper, are one of the distinctive features of this attract- 
ive and hell ful book. Increased attention has been given to 
Geometric Problems and Industrial Drawing, and more defi- 
nite study to the 


Principles of 
Perspective and Design 


Book Seven has 126 pages, 16 of which contain beautiful color 
reproductions. The text explains how to work out the given 
lessons, and sets forth principles to be studied. It is accom- 
panied by 


Two Hundred Illustrations 


in black and white, including decorative treatment of landscapes, 
trees, plant- forms, and still-life forms. There are also many 
reproductions from famous masterpieces. 


Sample Copies, postpaid, 55 cents 


Advance orders will receive prompt attention 


The Prang Educational Company 


NEW YORK ATLANTA CHICAGO 


ORIGIN OF NAMES IN NEW YORK. -) 


Victor, because the French commander, in a battle 
fought there, thought he had captured the Iroquois In- 
dians for the French. 

Villenova, town.” 

Virgil, for the poet, Publius Vergilius Maro. 

Volney, for Count Volney, the French writer. 

Voorheesville, for Theodore Voorhees, director of Dela- 
ware and Lackawanna railroad. 

Waddington, for Joshua Waddington, proprietor. 

Wading River, named for the river, which was so called 
because the Indians waded into it for the shellfish to be 
found there. 

Walden, for Jacob T. Walden. 

Walton, for William Walton, land proprietor. 

Walworth, for Chancellor Reuben H. Walworth. 

Wappinger and Wappingers Falls, for an Indian tribe. 

Ward, for the man who formerly owned that part of 
the island. 

Wards, for Jasper and Bartholomew Ward. 

Warnerville, for Captain George Warner. 

Warren, for Joseph Warren, who fell in the battle of 
Bunker Hill. 

Wassaic, “difficult or hard work.” 

Waterford, on account of a ford over to Haven Island. 

Watertown, on account of the extraordinary amount of 
water power there. 

Watervliet, from the Dutch, meaning “flowing stream.” 

Watkins, for Dr. Samuel Watkins of London. 

Watson, for James Watson. 

Wawarsing, “blackbird’s nest.” 

Wawayanda, said to be Indian corruption for the Eng- 
lish phrase, ‘“‘away over yonder.” 

Wayland, for Rev. Francis Wayland. 

Wayne, for General Anthony Wayne, hero of the Revo- 
lution. 

Weedsport, for Elisha and Edward Weed. 

Wells, for Joshua Wells. 

Wellsburg, for a family who formerly owned most of 
the town site. 

Westchester, for town in England. 

Westerlo, for Rev. Eilardus Westerlo. 

West Haverstraw, from haverstraw, a Dutch word, 
originally written haverstroo, and meaning “oat straw.” 
Believed to have been suggested by wild oats growing 
there. 

Wheeler, for Captain Silas Wheeler. 

White Creek, for the creek whose bed is formed of 
white quartz pebbles. 

White Plains, because located near the limestone debris ; 
of the valley of Bronx. 

Whitesboro and Whitestown, for Judge Hugh White, 
pioneer settler of the county. 

Whitesville, for Thomas White. 

Whitney Point, named in 1824 for Thomas Whitney, 
first postmaster. 

Wecopee, “long hill.” 

Williamson, for Charles Williamson, first agent of the 
Polteney estate. 

Williamsville, for Jonas Williams. 

Wilna, for town in Russia. 

Wilson, for Reuben Wilson, first settler. 

Windsor, for town in England. 

Windfield, for General Winfield Scott. 

Wiscoy, “under the banks,” or “‘many fall creek.” 

Wolcottville, for Oliver Wolcott, secretary of treasury. 
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TO THE DISCOURAGED TEACHER. 

My dear Friend: I am thinking of you to-night, 
you poor, tired creature. So many things went 
wrong to-day that your heart feels heavy to-night, 
and your spirit seems broken. What can I say to 
comfort you, to give you new hope? Will it help 
you at all if I confess that as a young teacher I had 
many days when discouragement was my portion, 
many hours when I felt that success might never 
come’? Will it give you a little comfort to have 
me teli you that even now there are hours and days 
when my heart is heavy, and my spirit seems to 
show signs of breaking? 

Let me see if I can name some of your worries. 
Were the children very restless to-day? Was it 
hard to keep their attention? Did the boy with 
whom you had had so much trouble, and upox 
whom you thought you had made an impression 
for good, slip backwards, and torment you again? 
Did your principal find fault with some of your 
work? Did the superintendent come into your 
room, and did vou in consequence lose command of 
yourself and do something so foolish that an un- 
favorable criticism must result? Did an unreason- 
able parent, defending a spoiled child, make a 
scene and refuse to accept your explanation? Did 
a member of your school committee visit your 
room, and, failing to recognize all the good work 
you are doing, call you to task for having done 
or left undone some trifling thing that to him seems 
important? Did the review of a lesson you thought 
you had taught so carefully only a few days since 
show you that the children either never under- 
stood or totally forgot all you said? If any or all 
of these trials have come to you, if others of a 
similar nature have added to your burdens, I have 
but one message for you. I take it from the Book, 


the chief source of comfort, of hope, of faith, of in- 
spiration :— 


“Fear not, nor be dismayed; be strong and of 
good courage.” 

Discouragement is due to disappointment; dis- 
appointment is due to a failure to do that which one 
has planned to do. What did you plan? Nay, 
more, what is your present plan, your future plan? 
In short, what is your aim? I take it, that you, in 
common with most teachers, try to do your duty, 
try to perform conscientiously, with the tools at 
command, the work required of you. The tools at 
command—what are they? The children and the 
course of study. These every teacher sees. Ah! 
the pity of it all is, that many teachers see these and 
these only. Can you not make use of other in- 
struments? Your training as a teacher, your faith 
in God, your determination to save young souls 
and unformed intellects from injury, your optimis- 
tic belief in the natural goodness of human nature 
that is left unspoiled by the blunders of foolish 
parents and stupid teachers, your prayers—cannot 
these tools help you to make of your task a better, 
truer work than can be achieved when the course 
of study seems to be the only aim? | 

If to-day has been dark with disappointment, 
start in to-morrow morning with sunshine in your 
heart, the sunshine of a new hope, a new faith, a 
new determination. Place the character of the 
child higher than the details of the course of study. 
Let your aim dwell less upon the number of words 
correctly spelled, the number of pages correctly 
read, the number of problems correctly solved, and 
the number of figures correctly drawn; dwell in- 
stead upon the number of habits in the children 
correctly formed, the number of efforts bravely 
made. Refuse for once to notice the child who an- 
noys you, or to worry over the little things that 
go wrong. Keep your eyes wide open to detect 
the slightest improvement in any direction. Praise 
every earnest and successful effort on the part of 
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the individual or on the part of the class; praise 
every earnest effort even though it fail to be suc- 
cessful. Perhaps the child feels as you felt when 
discouragement was your portion; one word of en- 
couragement may change its mood and its re- 
solves. Don’t withhold that word! 
ence will it make ten or twenty years hence to know 
that vour class to-day reached a higher average in 
spelling or penmanship or geography or arith- 
metic than that attained by the teacher in the next 
room? But if vour children can show ten or 
twenty years hence that they have reached a higher 
average Of manhood and womanhood than that at- 
tained by the teacher in the next room, why then— 
then you shall know whether your work was good 
or ill. 

“Be strong and of good courage.” Show your 
children by the force of example, that they, too, 
must learn to be strong and of good courage. “A 
laugh is worth a hundred groans in any market.” 
“A word of praise is worth a hundred’ words of 
fault-finding in any schoolroom.” 

For the student, there seems to be “no royal 
road to learning,” but for the teacher there is one 
royal road to learning, and that is through the 
heart of the child. Ask yourself, honestly, whether 
you have found or made that road. If your honest 
answer be “No,” then you have found the cause of 
all your discouragement. When a teacher has won 
the love and respect of her children, teaching be- 
comes a joy; without that condition, teaching can- 
not fail to be drudgery. Then start anew, my 
friend. Forget the disappointments of to-day; re- 
member only the glorious possibilities of to- 
morrow, and they will be glorious if you carry into 
your room in your heart the glory born of faith in 
the children, faith in yourself, and faith in God. 

Mav He give you the grace to see and 
strength to achieve! 

Faithfully yours, 
Julia Richman. 


the 


New York City. 


THE SCHOOLMASTER OF FIFTY YEARS AGO. 
BY HENRY SABIN, DES MOINES, IOWA. 


Did you ever keep a district school and “board 
‘round?’ If you never did, your early education 
was sadly neglected. Perhaps some time in the 
course of the week, some little boy comes to the 
desk: “Say, Master, my mamma wants you to 
board at our house next week. We are going to 
kill hogs to-morrow, and she says you may as well 
come then as any time.” So Monday night you 
cover up the fire so that it will be sure to keep, and 
you go out to seek your boarding place, perhaps to 
a house in the farthermost corner of the district, 
wading through snow up to your knees. The 
family live in the kitchen, but it is warm. For sup- 
per you have “cold victuals,” beef, pork, and vege- 
tables of various kinds. You wash it down with 
corn coffee, not as bad a drink as acorns and chic- 
ory; or may be hard cider. After supper you play 
with the babies, help the boys and girls do their 
sums, play checkers with the hired man. By the 
way, I wonder what has become of the good old 
game of “Three Men Morris” or “Fox and Geese.” 
You talk a while with the old farmer, politics or 
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religion, and then, lighted by a tallow candle, you 
make your way to the spare room. The bed was 
made up in August, and there is no convenience jn 
the room for a fire. Your fingers are numb, -ut 
you manage to undress, in part at least, and crawl 
in between the sheets. Now comes the tug of war . 
“the battle royal.” Did you ever shiver yourself 
warm? The more intense the cold, the more you 
shiver. Your teeth chatter, the cold chills run up 
and down your back, you curl yourself up into the 
smallest possible space, but after a time, through 
the very intensity of your sufferings, the perspi a- 
tion starts and you drop asleep. You have actually 
shivered yourself warm. But the ordeal is not yet 
through. You are dreaming of home and comfort, 
when some one sets the candle inside the door and 
you hear the still small voice, “It is time to get 
up; breakfast is most ready.” You pull yourself 
out of bed; luckily half your clothes are already on, 
and in a short time you are down stairs. For 
breakfast you have buckwheat cakes, hot from the 
griddle, New Orleans molasses, sausage home- 
made, and again corn coffee. When you start for 
school the stars are still shining. You enter the 
schoolrcom, rake open the coals, throw on the dry 
kindlings, and soon the stove is red-hot. Now the 
sun peeps in at the windows. You thaw out the 
ink, and you have your copies all set by the t'me 
the boys and girls begin to come. 

That is what it meant to keep school at “elev n 
dollars a month and board ’round.” The old- 
fashioned schoolmaster would. follow it for four 
months and come out in the spring with unruMfled 
temper and unimpaired digestion. Verily, “th-re 
were giants in those days.” 

The old-fashioned schoolmaster could read and 
write, and cipher, and although he knew nothing 
of phonetics, he could spell all the words in Web- 
ster’s old blue spelling book. He could parse the 
most intricate sentences in Milton’s “Paradise 
Lost,” or in Pope’s “Essay on Man.” From a 
goose quill he could manufacture a pen equal to the 
finest steel pen of to-day, and although he knew 
nothing of the Spencerian slant, or the perpendicu- 
lar style, he. could nevertheless set a fair round- 
hand copy which our high school boys and girls 
would do well to imitate. He knew little of what 
we call didactics and less of psychology, but he was 
a master-hand at manual training, as many a mis- 
chievous urchin bore unwilling witness. The 
terms, correlation, co-ordination, apperception, 
would have fallen upon his ears without meaning, 
as the words of a foreign language, yet he knew 
that the acme of school government was in obedi- 
ence to rules, and that the road to learning was 1t 
self-reliance and hard study. 

He possessed no diploma and held no state cer- 
tificate; no normal school professors threatened 
him with direst frowns if he failed in examination, 
and no county superintendent marked his papers 
65 per cent., and therefore judged him unfit to 
teach. 

He was a power in the neighborhood where he 
lived. Questions of politics and religion were re- 
ferred to him, and parents committed their children 
to his care with perfect assurance of their safety. 
Next to the Puritan minister, the Puritan school 
master held the place of honor in church and state. 
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He was proud of his calling, and esteemed him- 
seif one of the elect of the earth. One of these old 
masters said to mea few years ago: “I taught 
school twenty-five winters in succession, and they 
came after me again and offered me fifty dollars a 
month, but I thought it was time to quit and told 
them no.” He is a wise man who knows his own 
limitations. 

These men taught school in the winter and 
worked on the farms during the summer. Like 
other classes of men they embrace the good, the 
bad, and the indifferent. The best of them were 
descendants of men who sat under the preaching of 
the old*divines like Jonathan Edwards, whose ser- 
mons set the theological world on fire. Their fore- 
fathers followed Stark from the mountains of New 
Hampshire and turned the tide of the Battle of 
Bennington. They turned from the school to the 
farm and from the farm to the school, and never 
forgot that wherever they were, they were ex- 
pected to do a man’s work in the world, whether 
they hoed corn in June or taught school in Decem- 
ber. These men believed in something. No man 
is strong who has no convictions. The master 
opened and closed his school with prayer, and if 
he was forced in the meantime to use the switch or 
the ferule he was equally conscientigus in that. 
The oid minister who had been in his pulpit fifty 
years visited every school in turn once each term, 
and made a prayer before he left them. The influ- 
ence upon the young people was most wholesome. 

Then the New Testament was a part of the 
child's equipment when he went to school, and 
“reading ’round” was the first exercise in the morn- 
ing. The Bible was something more than an 
ancient classic, and its stories more than myths 
handed down by tradition. Fifty years ago a class- 
mate of mine was refused permission to deliver his 
oration at commencement because in it he hinted 
that possibly the account given in Genesis of the 
creation is not literally true; and a reputable Ohio 
college refused young men permission to study 
geology, as it had a tendency to make infidels of 
them. 

John Adams taught the first grammar school 
established in Worcester, Mass. A bronze tablet in 
a setting of Quincy marble marks the spot where 
the old house stood. “In his later years he advised 
every young man to keep school as the best method 
of acquiring patience, self-command, and a knowl- 
edge of character.” He once declared that “while 
keeping school he acquired more knowledge of 
human nature than while he was at the bar, in the 
world of politics, or at the courts of Europe.” 

Fifty years later Daniel Webster taught an acad- 
emy in Maine for three years, and thought seriously 
of being a pedagog for life. With his massive 
head, his commanding forehead, his black, lustrou. 
eyes, deep set, under shaggy eyebrows, no wonder 
the children were awed by his presence and called 
him “all eyes.” He hunted and fished; he quoted 
poetry, and, after his own fashion, he coquetted 
with the young ladies, although he declared that 
he could never calculate to a certainty the value of 
a dimple, nor estimate the charm of an eyebrow. 
It is to-day an honor to the old-fashioned school- 
master that such men did not despise the school- 
master’s calling. 
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Those were days when young men taught school 
as apart of their education. Ambherst, Williams, 
Dartmouth, Bowdoin, nearly all the eastern col- 
leges, had their long vacation immediately after 
Thanksgiving, so that the students could teach a 
winter term. Previous to the Civil war the schools 
of New England were largely indebted to the col- 
lege students who were accustomed to teach in 
them part of each year. From Maine to New York, 
from Dartmouth to Cape Cod, through the south- 
ern states, these young men, these students, earned, 
by their services in the schoolroom, a living and a 
little to help pay their college tuition; although 
Halleck tells us that:-— 

The Virginians look upon them with about as favorable. 

eyes, 

As Gabriel upon the Devil in Paradise. 

There is sex in mind as there is in nature. The 
feminine mind and the masculine mind are com- 
plements of each other. This annual infusion of 
the masculine mind, together with the fact that 
these students were accustomed to self-exertion and 
self-reliance, aided in giving manly vigor and intel- 


lectual strength to the entire community. The | 


schoolmaster of fifty years ago drilled the army 
that gave Grant the victory at Appomattox. 
Brawny, brainy men, their work made New Eng- 
land pre-eminent in the councils of the nation. 
We need this vivifying, stimulating influence in 
our schools to-day, and I for one know not where 
to find itt Looking- back over the lapse of fifty 
years it seems to me that the teachers of those days 
had the scholarship of brains rather than books; 
that they were accustomed to think sharply along 
all lines, and exacted from their pupils a class of 
work which would not be tolerated in our schools 
to-day. Pupils were’required to study with a view 
of getting the greatest discipline out of the subject 
matter. They practiced vivisection upon every 
subject they took up. In fact I am inclined to think 
that books have too large a sphere assigned them 
in our modern culture. 

Pupils were taught to exhaust the means at their 
command. But few schools had dictionaries or en~ 
cyclopedias or reference books. The text-book 


‘was their main resource, and that they mastered. 


A superabundance of means and helps is like the 
continual use of crutches, it makes the student an 
intellectual cripple all his life. Lou Dillon is per- 
haps no faster stepper than Flora Temple, only that 
she has the easy running sulky, the rubber tire, the 
wind shield, the running mate, and all the con- 
trivances possibie to force her record down to the 
lowest possible figures. But the farmer never ex- 
pects to. breed the useful farm horse fromthe Lou. 
Dillon stock. And so I sometimes doubt whether 
from the heavy, hot-bed curriculum of to-day we 
shall ever raise a race of men like Daniel Webster- 
or John Adams, or their compeers in the more. 
active walks of a strenuous life. When the present 
frenzy for the greatest amount of work in the least 
time has runits race, and the educational pulse 
finds its normal condition, the old-time academy 
with its freedom from routine, its opportunities for 
individual work, will find its ancient place in our 
educational system. 

And here let me refer for one moment to the- 
school of fifty years ago. My mind goes back to a 
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little manufacturing village in Connecticut. The 
schoolhouse, neat and commodious, fitted up for 
four teachers, stood on the village green. There 
was plenty of room for out-door exercise. It was 
beiore the wicked craze that there should be no re- 
cess lest the children be corrupted. There was no 
course of study and little red-tape ; no printed rules 
and regulations, and no “accredited list’”’ to lure the 
too ambitious school to do work far beyond its re- 
sources. In the shadow of Yale no prefessor 
sought to tell us what to do in English or Latin. 
Promotions were unknown as a rule of order, and 
teachers and- pupils alike were unvexed by the 
spectre of term eXaminations. It was simplicity 
simplified. We worked forty-four weeks in a year, 
and thought our vacations were rather too long. 
The highest compliment ever paid the old school 
was by one who was a school girl then, now the 
mother of grown-up men and women: “I! tell my 
children that the point of failure with them is that 
they don’t know how to study.” 

The schoolmaster fifty vears ago estimated very 
highly “the art of study,’ and he taught it with 
the same thoroughness and precision with which he 
taught the three R’s. ‘Rake clean there, boy,” was 
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the command given to the boy who followed the 
cart in the rough hay-field of New Hampshire, and 
it was given in the same tones of voice with which 
he was sent to his lessons in the winter school. 
The practice of “raking clean” was taught in those 
old schools, and might well be taught in those of 
to-day. 

But it is time to stop. I am not an optimist; I 
an: not a pessimist. Between those who mourn for 
the past, and those who anticipate the future, there 
is a middle ground for those who recognize the 
present as the post of duty. And there, old friend, 
yeu and I have willingly taken our stand. The 
fifty years which have passed since you entered the 
schoolroom have been full of labor. The fruition 
is undoubtedly rich, but how rich none can tell. 
Yours has been an unchanging creed of love, and 
faith, and duty which you have written on the 
fieshy tablets of thousands of human hearts. Com- 
ing to [owa in pioneer days, you have built your- 
self into the educational growth of a great state. 
Surely to-day you, “The Schoolmaster of Fifty 
Years Ago,” may congratulate yourself and say “I 
have done what I could for the education of my 
race.” 


SALARIES, TENURE, AND PENSIONS. 


A RETIREMENT FUND FOR TEACHERS.—(IV.) 


BY FREDERIC ALLISON TUPPER, 
Headmaster of Brighton High School, Boston. 

“Upon such retirement, whether voluntary or 
otherwise, the person retired shall be entitled to re- 
ceive an annuity out of the teachers’ retirement 
fund of not less than one-half of the annual salary 
paid to such person at the period of retirement, and 
in case of the president or of a professor to such an 
additional sum per annum as will increase such 
one-half of the salary previously paid if not an 
even multiple of one thousand dollars to an even 
multiple of one thousand dollars. Any person re- 
tired under the provisions of this act after thirty 
years of service, except as hereinbefore in this sec- 
tion provided in the case of the president or of a 
professor of the normal college, shall receive as an 
annuity one-half of the annual salary paid to said 
person at the date of said rétirement, not to exceed, 
however, in the case of a teacher or principal, the 
sum of fifteen hundred dollars per annum, and in 
the case of a supervising official, two thousand dol- 
lars per annum. And in no case shall the annuity 
of any person already retired or hereafter to be re- 
tired after thirty years of service be less than six 
hundred dollars. Any person retired after twenty 
years of service, but less than thirty years of ser- 
vice, shall receive an annuity which bears the same 
ratio to the annuity provided for on retirement after 
thirty years of service as the total number of years 
of service of said person bears to thirty years. 
The annuities provided for by this act shall be pay- 
able in monthly installments. All retirements made 
under the provisions of this act shall take effect 
either on the first day of February or on the first 
day of September. The number of persons retired 


in any one year shall be so limited that the entire 
amount of the annuities to be paid for that year 
shall not be in excess of the estimated amount of 
the retirement fund applicable to the payment of 
annuities for that year. The words ‘teaching and 
supervising staff of the public day schools of the 
city of New York,’ as used in this section, shall in- 
clude the city superintendent of schools, the asso- 
ciate city superintendents, the district superintend- 
ents, the members of the board of examiners, direc- 
tors, and assistant directors of special branches, the 
supervisor and assistant supervisor of lectures, all 
principals, vice-principals, assistants to principals, 
heads of departments, and all regular and special 
teachers of the public day schools of the city of 
New York. Nothing in this act shall be construcd 
as prohibiting the reappointment to active service, 
on his or her own application, of anv person who 
has been retired under the provisions of this act. 
Upon-the reappointment of any such person the 
payment of the annuity of said person shall be dis- 
continued. Teachers hereafter appointed in schools 
or classes maintained in the institutions controlled 
by the department of public charities or by the de- 
partment of correction shall be appointed by the 
commissioner of the appropriate department upon 
the nomination of the city superintendent of 
schools, and shall be licensed by the board of ex- 
aminers of the department of education. The 
department of education through such representa- 
tives as it may designate shall maintain an effec- 
tive visitation and inspection of all such schools and 
classes.” 

“Section 2. This act shall take effect May first, 
nineteen hundred and five.” 


(To be continued.) 
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UNIFORM TEXT-BOOK LIST. 


VIEW GF THE BOARD OF SUPERINTENDENTS OF 
NEW YORK CITY AFTER A CAREFUL STUDY OF 
THE PROBLEM. 


For many years the policy of the board of educa- 
tion of this city has been to have practically an 
open book list, to allow all of the best books in the 
market a place on the authorized list, rather than 
to restrict pupils and teachers to any one series of 
books. When the book lists of the several 
boroughs were consolidated in 1902, the approved 
list was greatly extended, though many books 
from each list were dropped. 

The main arguments in favor of an open list 
are the following:— 

1. The use of several text-books in any one 
subject tends to broaden the vision of teachers and 
pupils. These different text-books afford an op- 
portunity of getting the viewpoint of more than one 
author, and of benefiting by more than one person’s 
investigations and conclusions. Teachers and 
pupils are thereby broader scholars and more 
thoughtful students. 

A closely restricted list in certain subjects, as, 
for instance, a single reader, or a single history, 
is an absurdity, and prevails only in schools fol- 
lowing methods long since out of date. This 
would be the testimony of every progressive 
teacher. Such teacher would urge the advisability 
of providing as many text-books as possible in 
order to enable her to teach properly. There is 
far more danger in the use and abuse of text-books 
when only a single text is used than when a variety 
is at the disposal of teachers and pupils. 

Good teaching to-day largely follows the topical 
method, by which a variety of text-books can be 
used with profit. The syllabuses outline with con- 
siderable definiteness the work to be covered, indi- 
cate some of the main points to be emphasized, and 
suggest good methods to be followed. The efforts 
of students in making their investigations, in secur- 
ing their information, and in forming their con- 
clusions are best supplemented by a variety of text- 
books. 

While a closely restricted list would probably re- 
sult in some respects in. greater thoroughness, it 
would necessarily tend to narrowness. This 
much, however, should be borne in mind, that in- 
struction from a single text-book would result in 
uniformity and thoroughness, learning definitions, 
rules, processes, set phrases—-a deadening process 
at best—at the expense of intelligent thought 
work. If our course of study and syllabuses are 
properly interpreted, all the uniformity and thor- 
oughness desirable may be secured without hold- 
ing slavishly to any one text-book. 

2. New  text-books naturally have certain 
points of superiority ; otherwise there would be no 
valid reason for their existence. Every teacher 
and every pupil is entitled to the latest investiga- 
tions and the best thought of our most scholarly 
and progressive educators. 

A restricted book-list tends to hold ceitain 
books on the list long after superior books are on 


the market, often until the books in use are thor- 
oughly discredited, as the expense of a complete 
change in any one text-book would be so con- 
siderable that the authorities would hesitate to 
make the change except the case were imperative. 

3. It would be a difficult matter to decide upon 
any one series of books superior in every respect 
to any other series. Each book has its po‘nts of 
excellence, and one book may be made to supple- 
ment another. Tor instance, some geographies 
emphasize life features, especially the life and work 
ot man, while other books give special emphasis to 
the physiographic features of the earth’s surface. 
If then, one class ina school has a set of the former 
series and another class has a set of the latter 
series, the books can be exchanged at regular in- 
tervals and both classes secure the advantage of 
both series at no increase in cost. The advisa- 
bility of having more than one series of arithme- 
tics, histories, readers, etc., can be illustrated in a 
similar way. 

A variety of text-books, however, does not 
necessarily imply more than one set of books in the 
nands of a class at any one time. A school sup- 
plied with several sets need not necessarily have 
mote books than if supplied with one set. 

4. A closely restricted book-list is necessary 
only when pupils buy their own books. In any 
large city there is considerable moving of families 
from one section of the city to another, and if 
pupils were required to buy new books every time 
they entered a new school, it would be a great 
burden upon parents. When a city furnishes all 
books and supplies, and when all the schoo!s are 
working under identically the same course of study, 
and with the same syllabuses, as is the case in this 
city, it matters little to the individual child what 
particular series of text-books is placed in his hands 
in the new school which he enters by transfer. 
The work will be substantially the same as in the 
school he last attended. ; 

The leading argument in many cities in favor of 
a single series of text-books—the expense entailed 
upon parents for the purchase of new books for 
their children at every change of school—has no 
weight in a discussion of conditions prevailing in 
this city. 

5. This city, after many years of experience 
with an open list, has never had a text-book 
scandal, in striking contrast with the experience of 
many cities where a restricted book list pevails. 
Text-book publishers all feel that they have been 
fairly treated. There is no pressure brought to 
bear upon the board of education or the board of 


superintendents to secure a monopoly of the book 
trade. ‘ 


, a 


M. L. W., Pennsylvania: The Journal is of un- 
told value to me, and I cannot afford to lose one 
number. 
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REFORM THAT DOES NOT REFORM. 
BY SUPERINTENDENT J. A. SHAWAN, COLUMBUS, O. 


Reform is the great cry of the age. Reform in 
, religion, in society, in politics, in education. Re- 
form by elimination, by omission, by progression, 
by retrogression—all have their advocates—sane 
and insane. Some would turn back the wheels of 
educational progress and “teach but few branches 
and teach them well.” The expression sounds 
smooth and sensible enough, and until thoroughly 
analyzed may deceive even the elect. No intelli- 
gent person believes in overcrowding children, 
least of all those who are engaged in their training, 
while every sane and morally upright person be- 
lieves in giving that kind of an education which 
will fit the child to take his place in the world and 
to make an honest living. 

None but the experienced knows the pressure 
brought to bear upon school boards and superin- 
tendents by the advocates of various “isms” implor- 
ing them to introduce this, that, and the other into 
the course of study pursued by the children of the 
commor schools. “If only the schools would take 
it up,” is their pleading sigh. It requires more tact 
and good natured resisting power—patience, per- 
haps—to ward off the many subjects crowding for- 
ward for recognition than it does to hold on to what 
is needed in the face of the “‘anti-fads, anti-frills, and 
anti-furbelows.” 

Granted that we have more subjects now than 
formerly, are they not required by the needs of the 
times? Can we expect educational requirements to 
stand still while science andthe arts are mov.ng 
forward with constantly increasing velocity? 


‘ TEACHERS. 
BY WILLIAM E. HATCH, NEW BEDFORD. 


A modern system of school demands modern 
teachers. This simple statement implies much that 
is of vital import to the schools. It implies a revo- 
lution in popular sentiment in regard to the re- 
quirements for teachers. 

What is expected of modern teachers? It is ex- 
pected that they shall have a good general educa- 
tion, and an expert knowledge of the particular 
branches they are to teach, and the higher the 
grade of school the broader at least the education 
must be. They are expected to be able to think 
clearly, and to express their thoughts in refined and 
accurate language: they must understand the 
processes of mental growth and development, that 


their teaching shall be within their pupil’s compre- - 


hension; they must be proficient in methods oi 
presentation, that valuable time may not be wasted 
and their teaching ineffective; they must be 
schooled in self-control, that they may govern 
wisely and well; they must be acquainted with, and 
pay due respect to the amenities of life in their in- 
tercourse with parents and pupils especially; and 
they must possess sterling character, abhorring that 
which is base, low, or mean. 

These requirements mean for them years of 
preparation in acquiring suitable intellectual educa- 
tion, to which must be added professional training. 
When all this is done many find the demands of the 
modern school not easily met, and obtain but bare 
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success, or fail entirely by inability to adapt them- - 
selves to the conditions of circumstance and place; 
or they do not succeed by reason of self-satisfaction 
and want of diligence and professional study, with- 
out which there is no growth. 

Those teachers who bring to their vocation thor- 
ough preparation both mental and physical,—and 
to the latter not enough attention is given,—and 
who possess those personal qualities which are so 
necessary to success in dealing with their fellow 
beings in any sphere of life, will find teaching not 
the hardship that it is too often pictured, but a 
pleasureful as well as a noble profession. It is from 
the poorly prepared and the time servers, or from 
those whose personalities are so potentially weak 
that they fail to attract and stimulate their pupils, 
that complaints come of the prosaic and burden- 
some character of the teacher’s vocation.—Report. 


> 


MORALS AND MANNERS. 
BY WILLIAM J. SHEARER, PH.D., ELIZABETH, N. J. 


All must agree that the most important duty of 
home and school is the fixing of right principles of 
character and conduct. Few will deny that train- 
ing in morals and manners is of greater importance 
to the prosperity and happiness of the individual, 
as well as to the welfare of the state, than is a 
knowledge of the common branches. In sp‘te of 
this fact, but little attention is given either in 
school or at home to systematic instruction in 
these subjects. Probably the reason for this is the 
fact that many have not carefully considered their 
great importance. 

Acts involving moral questions are of most fre- 
quent occurrence. Facts learned may or may not 
be used. Moral acts are performed almost every 
minute of the day, and there is scarcely an intel- 
lectual exercise which does not include a number 
of moral acts. This is especially the case in school. 
Take, for instance, the boy who goes to the board 
to work an example in arithmetic. If he does as 
he should, he gives attention to the direction to get 
ready, rises when the order is given, does not make 
unnecessary noise, stands as he should until time 
to start, moves promptly, does not speak to others 
or interfere with those near him, goes to the proper 
place, follows previous direction as to matters of 
detail, erases the work as he should, writes neatly, 
resists the temptation to copy and many other 
similar temptations, tells the truth when asked if he 
has broken any rule, answers questions in a proper 
tone of voice, returns as he should, and all the time 
shows evidence of good mannef€. Thus, with the 
one intellectual act we have many moral acts. To 
the one intellectual act we give much attention. 
To the many moral acts we give but little. 

Mora! acts are not only the most frequent, but 
they are also the most important. Other acts may 
determine reputation. Moral acts establish charac- 
ter. Other acts may seem to aid to success. Moral 
acts make certain the highest success. (Learning 
may benefit only its possessor. Correct moral 
habits will be of benefit to many others also. One 
of talent may shine brightly. One of right morals 
and conduct will spread sunshine on all sides. 
The man of great intellect may dazzle with his 
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brightness, yet spread devastation on all sides. The 
man of correct morals and goodness of heart will 
give forth a genial warmth which will comfort and 
bless wherever he goes. 

Moral acts dre not only the most frequent and 
most important, but they are also most difficult to 
instill. It is comparatively easy to teach most chil- 
dren the fundamental facts of any subject. It is a 
far more difficult undertaking to teach them what 
is right and train them to do right because it is 
right, and to avoid the wrong because it is wrong. 

If moral actions are most frequent, most im- 

rtant, and most difficult, surely there is gcod 
reason for urging that the elements of morals be 
taught systematically to every child, both in school 
and at home. 

Tt will not do to argue that morals cannot be 
taught except by the unconscious influence of ex- 
ample. To know what is right and wrong is a 
necessary condition of selecting the right and re- 
jecting the wrong. Without this knowledge there 
can be no moral act. The ideas of right and wrong, 
held by ail chi!dren, and by not a few grown people, 
are much confused. It, therefore, seems our high- 
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est duty to see to it that children are systematically 
given that information which will enable them to 
recognize the right. Having done this, we should 
do all in our power to train them to select the right 
because it is right. - 
Manners rank only second to morals as an ele- 
ment in personality. Manners, indeed, act more 
quickly than morals in our intercourse with others, 
as they at once attract or repel. It is most unfortu- 
nate when a good and trustworthy character is 
marred by rude manners. Success in life is hin- 
dered by these grave faults, even when all the 
underlying qualities are noble. Attention to the 
rules that make the daily road of life pleasanter to 
travel, and obedience to the social code which regu- 
lates our intercourse with others, give an attrac- 
tiveness that frequently outranks talent or knowl- 
edge. They, therefore, must not be neglected, but 
should be made part of the regular instruction. 
The necessity for better training in morals and 
manners is daily becoming more apparent to all, 
and from all sides comes the demand that our boys 
and girls shall receive proper instruction in these 
matters which determine character and conduct. 


HOME STUDY. 


BY SUPERINTENDENT CHARLES G. FOOS, 
Reading, Pa. 


During the past year there has been some agita- 
tion against home study. It is the prerogative of 
parents to decide whether their children shall study 
at home or not. Some believe in home work, 
others, perhaps, do not, hence it is impracticable to 
make a coercive rule. Parents cannot be enjoined 
to help or not to help their children in their studies. 
I favor home study under proper conditions and 
restrictions. Without it progress will necessarily 
be slow on the part of a large majority of pupils. 
I cannot see how a plan of school study can be de- 
vised that shall take the place of quiet home work. 

In a measure this movement is a revival of the 
fallacy that there is a royal path to learning. Every 
decade or so a plan is jubilantly proclaimed that 
the “grind” of school work is at an end, that a sub- 
stitute for study has been discovered, but after a 
few months we are all at our books again conning 
as hard as ever. There was a time not so long past 
when it was pedagogically criminal to know the 
alphabet in the order usage has given it to us; to 
look at a spelling book, to utter aloud the letters 
c-a-t, in the spelling of cat; to count without 
splints, corn, or peas; to repeat the multiplication 
table, in fact, to do anything as our fathers and 
grandfathers used to do it. No doubt these agita- 
tions led to important reforms in our methods of 
teaching, but that our fathers were all wrong, and 
that we are all right in educational matters is 
scarcely plausible. 

Are all the people who oppose home study in- 
Sincere in the matter? I think not. The move- 
ment results from a number of causes. The chief 
Cause is the alleged over-taxing of pupils, and in 
the correction of this the agitation may be helpful. 
As the work is now arranged and the schools 


graded, there ought to be no over-taxing. If there 
is, the fault lies either in the grading of the pupil 
or in the method of the teacher, or perhaps partly 
in both. Beyond question many parents are too 
ambitious for their children. They urge promotion 
after promotion, often when the child is unprepared 
to advance. They are impatient, too, if their chil- 
dren are not the leaders in the class. Then, too, 
they burden them with lessons in music, elocution, 
and what not, and as a result many children become 
nervous and often sick. An investigation of a re- 
cent case of low standing disclosed the fact that a 
pupil below the grammar grade received outside in- 
struction in vocal and instruméntal music and elo- 
cution, attended a class of Bible study, and drilled 
in an amateur military organization. In all of these 
the boy did well, the parent declared, and therefore 
he could not account for his low standing at school, 
It seems to me that the reason is apparent. A 
number of cases revealed the fact that social affairs, 
societies, etc., kept pupils up to a very late hour. 


, As a result children were ailing, and the indisposi- 


tion was frequently attributed to school work. 

On the contrary, too, some teachers are too ex- 
acting in the work they require. They think that 
they are successful in proportion to the quantity of, 
knowledge poured into the pupils. Their plan is 
analogous to the liberal tradesman, who hopes to 
please his customers by filling the measure to run- 
ning over. They forget that education is a natural 
process and that pupils are not receptacles. They 
fail to realize that the aim in education is to de- 
velop the child so that he may do a part in life in- 
telligently and happily, and that the child in school 
should learn to work patiently, enthusiastically, ac- 
curately, and conscientiously. 
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The remedy of over-taxing does not lie in the 
abolition of home study, even if that were possible. 
Without work, persistent and painstaking, in any 
sphere of life, the results are unsatisfactory. So it is 
in the school. Periods for study in school are now 
in vogue, but periods for study undisturbed by the 
routine of the schoolroom are essential to real 
progress. Neither, in my opinion, is such work 
harmful if conditions are proper. Of course, home 
study can be and is overdone. Some teachers try 
to shift their duties upon the parents and make the 
recitation simply a “parrot” exercise. Teachers 
sometimes despairingly say, “I haven’t reached the 
point in my work this term where the pupils can 
get the work without explanation.” This phil- 
osophy is fortunately becoming rare. Explana- 
tions should be made in the schoolroom. Teachers 
should presume that pupils can receive no home 
instruction. Home instruction and home study, 
however, are entirely different problems. The lat- 
ter presupposes no aid on the part of parents. 
Here is where the tact of the teacher is put to the 
test. It requires intelligent judgment and discrim- 
ination to decide just how much explanation to 
give, and how niuch not to give. I think that the 
more pupils can do without help, the better it is 
for them, but they should not be left to grope help- 
lessly. They shouldbe taught to be self-reliant. 
The old ungraded school turned out so many inde- 
pendent, self-reliant workers, simply because pupils 
were compelled, on account of the multitude of 
classes, to shift for themselves. 

The question of home study is not one for legis- 
lation, but one for the parent and the teacher, and 
with cordial, intelligent co-operation between the 
home and the school most of the school difficu!- 
ties will disappear. If pupils are not to study in the 
evening, what shall they do? All educators agree 
that idleness is the worst possible thing for chil- 
dren, and that even their play should be intelli- 
gently directed. Would not this reform give us an 
array of idle children, and would they not tend to 
the street? Already we are distressed by the grow- 
ing numbers of children seen on the street at night. 


‘We are trying to solve the “bad boy’ problem. 


Under the no-home-study plan, in my opinion, its 
solution would be impossible. If all school chil- 
dren were at home studying after seven in the even- 
ing, I believe they would be better mentally, 
physically, and morally. In fact, a partial solution 
is possible under home study. In order to investi- 
gate the question more closely, I interviewed fifty 
boys at random throughout the city, and found 
that forty studied at night; ten did not. Of the 
forty, who said they studied, I asked the question: 
What would you do to-night, if vou didn’t have to 
study? ‘Their replies may be classified as follows: 
“Play with the boys on the Street,” twenty-four ; 
“Go to the show,’’ seven ; “Go to the club shanty,” 
five; “Church,” two; “Read,” one: “Uncertain,” 
one. To be sure these replies are given without 
parental advice or restraint, and vet it seems to me 
that one can read between the lines the appalling 
consequences of the success of the movement 
against home study. The sweetest memories of my 


own child life are those of evenings spent at my 
books. 
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To be definite but not dogmatic about the mat- 
ter, teachers should so arrange their work as to 
expect little or no home study in the first and see- 
ond grades; thirty minutes in the ~third grade; 
forty-five minutes to an hour in the fourth grade; 
an hour or little more in the fifth and sixth grades; 
an hour and a half inthe seventh and eighth 
grades; and two hours in the high schools. To 
pass a rule of this kind, however, would be fruit- 
less and unwise. In a general way this or another 
scheme may be suggested, but to attempt to en- 
force such a rule would require a censorship upon 
the home. 

In all cases the physical condition of the child 
should be considered. Health is paramount, 
Parents, teachers, and pupils should curb ambition, 
when home study is detrimental to health; the 
work in special cases should be abridged, and as a 
consequence, of course, progress should be less 
rapid. This is not a matter for legislation, but for 
arbitration hetween parent and teacher or superin- 
tendent.-—Report. 
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VIENNA’S TRANSFORMATION. 
BY MARY WILGUS. 


The wave of regeneration which swept almost all. 
Europe’ in 1848 caused the  lethargy-locked 
mediaeval cities to.lift their heads, sluggish with 
centuries of inactivity, and shake from their heavy 
bodies the poison-bred narcotism of divine right 
and absolutism in which they had been steeped for 
centuries. 

This awakening led to the new birth of many a 
European city, most notable among them Vienna, 
Vienna had been since 1815 the breeding-ground of 
absolutism. From its soil had risen miasmic vapors, 
that had poisoned its own political life, and had for 
more than thirty years been distributed over 
Europe to stupefy manhood and enfeeble its move- 
ment toward self-activity. 

Austria, from being the hot-bed of absolutism, 
became in 1848 a country with a liberal consti.u- 
tion, and a fair measure of individual freedom. 
Divine right in the person of the emperor Ferdi- 
nand had been thrust aside, and his chief min‘ster, 
Metternich, set into full retreat from the conflagra- 
tion for which for years he had been heaping up 
fuel; while Franz Josef, a popular and compara- 
tively liberal young prince, had just ascended the 
throne. Vienna was named in the constitution as 
the capital of the re-born empire and the residence 
city of its sovereign. Soon after the change of 
government in 1848, Vienna was granted a charter, 
which secured to it municipal self-government, 
with some limitations, on a restricted and unequal 
suffrage plan. Perhaps as a temporary condition 
this limited suffrage was not as bad as it sounds. 
It enlisted intelligence and property in the work of 
regeneration of the city, while it excluded ignor- 
ance and irresponsibility. 

The young emperor, with liberal tendencies and 
animated with commendable pride for his capital, 
nevertheless found it one of the worst capitals of 
Europe, choking with mediaeval accumulations 
and confined by massive fortifications to the space 
of about one square mile. Paradoxical as it ap- 
pears, the presence of these fortifications, which 
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‘compressed life and business within the city to a 
point of suffocation, was one large element of the 
opportunity for expansion opened up at that time. 
The space occupied by these fortifications belonged 
not to any individual but were public property. 
It was decided in 185% to demolish them. The 
work was begun and completed by 1860. Gove n- 
ment and people united in a common desi e, to 
make their capital a worthy capital of a regenerated 
empire. Constructive improvement began at once. 

Of the large approximate circle of space made 
clear by the razing of the walls and leveling of the 
ground, a broad strip of two hundred feet was re- 
served for a street,—the ring-strasse,—a se-t'on 


another for municipal buildings, still another for in- 
stitutions educational in their character, park- 
spaces were provided for, and still enough land re- 
mained to be sold to furnish an enormous fund to 
help with the public expense. The city not only ac- 
quired absolutely free the girdle of ground formerly 
occupied by the fortifications ; there was now inter- 
posed no hindrance to its overflow to the large and 
sparsely-built district around. 

Along with splendid streets and magnificent 
buildings came the less tangible, but none the less 
important, adjuncts of comfortable, sanitary, and 

progressive living,—an unsurpassed water supply, 
| a good sewer system, easy transportation, public 

sanitation, food inspection, an excellent system of 
schools, and other things of the type that are mani- 
festlv within the province of public provision. 

The government offered very substantial encour- 
agement in the way of remission of taxes to private 
capital to expend itself in the erection of handsome 
and substantial buildings, and capital responded 
eagerly and generously. 

Co-operation is the key-word to the fact of 
Vienna’s transformation, but this co-operation was 
a result as well as a cause,—a result of favorable 
conditions and simultaneous movement which for 
years had been ripening into readiness. It was the 
propitiousness of the times, producing a liberated 
people free to give expression to a hitherto re- 
pressed national pride, and free to work out for 
themselves conditions looking to their own good, 
producing a worthy object upon which to expend 
their nascent patriotism and activity, producing a 
sovereign who, if not completely liberal, was at 
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of the land was set aside for government buildings, © 


least not insanely pledged to divine right, a sover- 
eign at least consistent upon whose policy his sub- 
jects could depend, animated even more than h’s 
subjects with the pride of his capital. It was the 
possession through public ownership of a large 
circle. of space somewhat larger than the entire 
space covered by the old city, favorably situated 
for municipal expansion and improvement, the 
automatic annexation of a large area by the mere 
removal of the fortification-barrier, the example of 
Paris, and a policy unique in its sagacious appeal to 
individual self-interest, whereby a large amount of 
private capital was attracted to municipal better- 
ment. 

Harmony of purpose, intelligent patriotism, well- 
directed self-interest, and a distribution of expense, 
—born in part by the national government, in pari 
by the municipal government, and in part by in- 
dividuals as subsidized investment,—combining, 
produced the marvel of Vienna’s transformation. 

Such were the causes. The manner and progress 
of this transformation show how circumstances 
and a combination of utilitarian and artistic intelli- 
gence made Vienna’s improvement scheme one of 
the most original and effective hitherto adopted. 
In this scheme the old inner city was made the 
centre of business interests; encircling this the 
broad and beautiful Ring-strasse, with its garden 
spaces, furnished restfulness to the eye and room 
enough for freedom of movement for a great city. 
Streets radiating from the Ring-strasse produced 
the means of convergence of the city’s life and busi- 
ness upon an adequate area instead of upon a point, 
thus offering the advantages of centralization while 
avoiding the evils of congestion. Transportaticn 
lines were fitted.into this scheme in such a way as 
to enhance all the advantages which it as a scheme 
held within itself. 

Finally, another street following in c’reular 
fashion the line of the outer fortifications was made 
to serve in a less definite way ends similar to those 
served by the Ring-strasse—to afford a space ample 
enough for the scattered interests and expanded 
life of the outskirts to temporarily mass itself for 
exchange in convenience and comfort. 

As a city where centralization has been brought 
without the discomforts of crowding, where cen- 
tralization has been so transformed as to contribute 
to civic beauty, Vienna is well worthy of study. 


THANKSGIVING. 


For the hay and the corn and the wheat that is reaped, 
For the labor well done, and the barns that are heaped, 
For the sun and the dew and the sweet honey-comb, 
For the rose and the song and the harvest brought 


home— 
Thanksgiving! 


brought— 
Thanksgiving! 


Thanksgiving! 


For the trade and the skill and the wealth in our land, 
For the cunning and strength of the workingman’s hand, 
For the good that our artists and poets have taught, 

For the friendships that hope and omeation have 


Thanksgiving! 


For the homes that with purest affection are blest, 
For the season of plenty and well-deserved rest, 
For our country extending from sea unto sea, 
The land that is known as the “land of the free’— 
Thanksgiving! 


Thanksgiving! 
—Selected, 
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“MERCHANT OF VENICE.”—(IV.) 
BY MARY E. FERRIS-GETTEMY, GALESBURG, ILL. 
QUESTIONS. 


1. Why is the play called “The ‘Merchant of 
Venice?’ With what class of society does it deal? 

2. What is the theme of the play? 

3. Why may Shakespeare’s financial condition 
have suggested the writing of the play? 

4. Compare the scenes in Venice with the 
scenes in Belmont. 

5. Name thetwo secondary themes in the order 
of their dramatic importance. 

6. What two old stories and what two episodes 
did Shakespeare weave into the play? 

?. What three forms of property are considered, 
and of what may each be considered a type? 

8. Name the four leading characters of the play 
in the order of story; of dramatic importance; of 
strength; of beauty ‘of character. 

9. What dramatic purpose do the “following 
serve: Nerissa? Gratiano? Lorenzo? Launce- 
lot? 

10. What brings out Jessica’s native modesty? 

11. What is the dramatic purpose of the 
Lorenzo and Jessica episode? It helps to work out 
which of the three themes? What effect would it 
have on the drama if omitted? 

12. What is the only really discordant element 
in the piay and when does it drop out? Why at 
this point? 

13. Th the religious conflict of what are the fol- 
lowing tvpes—Shylock? Antonio? Portia? 

14. In what way do Jessica and Launcelot seem 
to serve as a connecting link between Judaism and 
Christianity ? 

15. What are the two strong inducements for 
Jessica’s elopement ? 

16. What is Shylock’s most forcible argument 
for fair treatment from the Christians? Where 
found? + 

17. Had Portia any precedent for requiring 
Shylock to take the exact pound of fiesh, no more, 
no less? 

18. Where in the play does Portia appear the 
strongest? Where the most womanly? 

19. Give Bassanio’s characteristics. Was he 
worthy of Portia? 

20. The dramatic problem is solved in Act IV., 
why does the play not end there? What is the pur- 
pose of Act V.? 

21. What dramatic purpose does the ring 
episode serve? 

22. In the play which is stronger, the element 
of friendship or the element of love? 

. What purpose does music serve in the play? 

24. Show how the play is comedy; first, in the 
property conflict; second, in the religious con- 
flict ; third, in the love conflict. 

25. To what extent is the play tragedy and to 
what extent comedy for Shylock? Where is the 
“Nemesis” of the play? 

26. Why is the play tragi-comedy? 

27. What is the climax of the play? Why? 

28. Give an incident of plot; an incident of 
story. Is the choice of Portia by means of the 
caskets an incident of plot or of story? 


29. Does the play satisfy these three condi- 
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tions?. 1. Does it tell a dramatically complete 
story? 2. Is the story worked out by means of 
purely human and probable characters? 3. Is it 
worked out in a way to be pleasing to the audiences 
of Shakespeare’s day and of our own day? 

30. 1s there any dramatic purpose in hav'ng 
Jessica. and Lorenzo drift to Belmont when they 
elope? Why does the play in the end bring all of 
the principal characters, except Shylock, togethe-: 
in Belmont?) Why is not Shylock there also? 

31. Is it a popular acting play? Why?—Out- 
line Studies in the Shakespearean Drama. 


oo 


ETHICS AND PUBLIC EDUCATION.—<vV. ) 


BY ARTHUR D. CALL, HARTFORD. 


ETHICAL ELEMENTS IN THE ADVANCEMENT OF 
TRUTH. 


Truth, the law of unity in all things, the touch- 
stone of education and therefore of life; its utmost 
concern to all; the common element in every large 
endeavor,—a great historical truth in each of the 
great struggles toward the ethical ideal; illustra- 
tions from the Norse, Islam, Greek, Christian; the 
influence of the Renaissance toward a greater har- 
mony. 

A corresponding increase in the responsibility of 
moral leaders. The supreme function of the 
teacher in this relation. The necessity for a large 
perspective. Dangers from ultra-conservatism and 
narrowing issues. 

Difficulties in the way of advancing the truth be- 
cause of its esoteric and exoteric phases; the ap- 
plication of these to speaking, writing, and teach- 
ing. 

Resulting maxims for the better advancement 
of the truth:— 

1. Meditation upon the Divine immanence of 
truth; its vital relation to all progress; its mean- 
ing in any practical education,—illustrations from 
Shellev’s view of poetry. 

2. Hopefulness in the ultimate realization of 
truth. The nature of skepticism with illustrations 
from Schopenhauer, Leopardi, and others, with its 
opposite expression in the teachings of Matthew 
Arnold. Inspiration from the magnificent “suc- 
cessful failures” of the world. 

5. Intellectual honesty and its relation to am in- 
fallible code. 

4. The forsaking of outworn garments; the les- 
son of “projected efficiency.” 

5. The impartial view of the attitude taken by 
others. 

6. Darkness no sure sign of error. 

%. The true nobility of noble scholarship and of 
any real worth. 

8. Thoughtlessness in youth, Ruskin’s view. 

Conclusion :— 


“Beauty is truth, truth beauty,—that is all 
Ye know on earth, and all ve need to know.” 


REFERENCES. 
“Heroes and Hero Worship” ............ 
“History of European Morals” .................0. Lecky 
“Education and the Larger Life” ............ Henderson 
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“Foundations of Religious Belief” ..........-.. 
“Seven Puzzling Books of the Bible” (introduction), 


Gladden 
Kidd 


THE ETHICS OF EXAMPLE. 


Value of the experimental life; waste from 
ignoble ideals. Importance of the idea behind the 
adventure of life. 

The doctrine of the Solidarity of the Race—its 
relation to each and to education. 

The problems involved in the ethics of example 
growing out of the race solidarity.. The dignity of 
these problems. 

Actions involved in the problems of example 

are :—- 

1. ‘Those of moral dignity in themselves :— 

(1) The normal eftect of which is always evil— 
illustrations. Consequences. Abstinence the in- 
evitable and logical rule. 

(2) Which the agent, however, deems harmless 
for him personally,—illustrations. The law of 
habit and its significance; the rule therefore absti- 
nence. 

(2) Which the agent, however, considers good 


notwithstanding that many believe them to be evil, 


—illustrations. The basis of the Sunday obliga- 
tion. The ethics of the theatre, of novels, and the 
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like. Lesson from Aristotle’s view of poetry. 
Rule is indulgence on occasion. 
2. Those of no moral dignity in themselves :— 
(1) Yet thought to be such by many,—illustra- 


tions. St. Paul’s rule and its application here. In- . 


dulgence on occasion. 

(2) Which, because of education and environ- 
ment, undoubtedly lead to evil,—illustrations. The 
proper nature and place of amusements. The 
ethics of the Four W's, Indulgence on occasion. 

Conclusion :-— 

There is for us no solution of any of the prob- 
lems. affecting the ethical life which does not begin 
within ourselves. Just as we see on the panorama 
ceaselessly passing before us cnly that which we 
already have within us to see with, so our influence 
upon others will be measured not so much by what 
we try to accomplish in this regard as by what we 
really are at the time in sincerity and in truth. 
The life vigorously in process of continuous en- 
richment is the only life of any enduring influence 


for good in the home, the school, the church, or 
the world. 


REFERENCES. 
“The Social Law of Service” ........-. Bly 
“Education and the Larger Life” ............ Henderson 
“Getting on in the World” ........... +-+eeee. Mathews 
““A System of Ethics” ........... Paulsen 
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GRADE TEACHERS.—(XIII.) 
THE GRADE TEACHER’S DIFFICULTIES. 


Teaching is radically unlike other professions. 


In law, one has a chance for intellectual mastery. 
No where else does mind grapple with mind under 
such inspiring conditions as in law. The lawyer 
must not only win the favorable opinion of a ma- 
jority, but he must win every last man on the jury. 
Eleven-twelfths are worth no more to him than 
one-twelfth. Every statement of fact, every trick 
of speech, will be challenged by a man as keen as 
himself; then a great referee, judicially viewing the 
case, will take the poetry all out of his argument 
and state it in cold prose, and then twelve men will 
pass upon it. He may be pleading for a human 
life, for a vast estate, for the existence of a great 
institution, for an international principle. 

In medicine one learns to love to wrestle for 
human lives as desperately as one strives to save a 
drowning man. A physician grapples with pesti- 
lence that walketh in darkness and with destruc- 
tion that wasteth at noon day. It is inspiriting 
beyond expression to fight so grim a monster as 
death while a soul is poised on the threshold of 
eternity. 

In civil engineering one learns to love to 
harness the forces of nature to some great under- 
taking and see it do phenomenal work. Think of 
pushing a tunnel under Boston harbor, skirting a 
railroad along a created ledge on the world’s very 
edge. Millions are often at stake when an en- 
gineer tackles a problem over the Rockies, or into 
the Rockies, across Panama, or under East river. 
There is something tonic in the very thought. 

In finance one often hazards everything in a 
game of giants. In the ministry one seems to see 
time and eternity pitted against each other with a 
human soul the stake in the contest. In all these 
professions there is something grand in the specta- 
cle of a man facing a great crisis, joining a great 
issue. 

How different with the teacher who ‘seeks to 
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rectify fifty different children in all their frailties 
and foibles, to smooth out all their wrinkles, 
straighten all their crookednesses. She is the 
prosecuting attorney and the attorney for the de- 
fence, she is the judge and jury. The correctness 
of her diagnosis on the efficacy of her hygienic 
treatment is rarely called in question in specific 
cases. How can the everyday duties of a work- 
a-day teacher call forth professional zeal? 
Frankly, it seems impossible. What is really the 
greatest, noblest, holiest employment on earth is 
really belittled by the conditions under which a 
grade teacher really labors. 


CHILD LABOR LAWS. 


The day of emphasis upon teacheriness is pass- 
ing, and the day of statesmanship in education is 
here. There is no place in the hall of educational 
fame for any man or woman who is merely teach- 
ery. No trick of teaching, no devisal genius has 
ever made abiding fame. A good illustration of the 
contrast in the two phases of educational activity 
may be seen in the effort to enact laws for the uni- 
versal protection of children against the greed of 
parents and corporations, and in the efforts to turn 
a new trick in number work or in word teaching. 

The man or woman, in school or out, who is 
genuinely instrumental in the passing of child 
labor laws or in their enforcement is one hundred ~ 
times as much of an educator as the one who 
puts forth the same amount of effort in schoolroom 
tricks. 

There is no general crime so diabolical as to rob 
a child of the very fundamentals of an all-round 
educational discipline, of every feature of boyhood 
joyousness, of physical elasticity, and mental 
hopefulness by putting him to work for long hours 
in mine, mill, or factory. 

Practically no man who was robbed of h's boy- 
hood, who began the grind of toil too early has 
ever been either prosperous, happy, or loyal to the 
conditions of life. The few exceptions are un- 
important to the general statement. Such a 
shadew on a boy’s life, such a cloud over his body, 
mind, and heart, such fettering of his better activi- 
ties, takes him out of the sphere in which he ought 
to play a wholesome part. Christian faith, eco-' 
nomic sanity, social rectitude are never natural to 
such a child. The tendency is to dwarf him 
physically as well as mentally and morally. 

Who gets any return for this? Certainly not 
the child. Not one such boy in a thousand has a 
bank account at fifteen that represents a nickel a 
day for all of his chilghood labor. Not the par- 
ents, for they are not richer by a nickel a day for 
his time before he is fifteen. The only one who 
thinks he has profited is the man who has em- 
ployed him under price, who thinks he is enriched 
as a stockholder because he has gotten poor work 
cheaply done. This is most short sighted on his 
part, as he makes a poor workman for life and is 
breeding the bad element in labor troubles. 

The laws will not permit the sale of a calf that 
is too young, of an undersized lobster, of game 
out of season. What shall be said of a state that 
will protect calves and lobsters, and refuse to pro- 
tect the unripe labor of children by forbidding its 
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sale? What shall be said of a teacher or superin- 
tendent who will fritter away time on non-essen- 
tials when there is no child labor law in his state, 
or when it is not enforced in his city? 


THE PERMANENT FUND. 


It may be said without the slightest possibility 
of future revelation to the contrary that the 
permanent fund of the National Educational Asso- 
ciation was in nowise tampered with by Mr. 
Dougherty, who was one of the five trustees, that 
he resigned by letter the day he was indicted, that 
he never sought any influence in the investment or 
custody of this fund, that the investments as a 
whole are worth their face value, and that but a 
mere trifle of the whole isgin the slightest degree 
questionable. Of course President Schaeffer and 
Chairman Lane have had the most searching in- 
vestigation made, and, presumably, will in due 
time give the educational public abundant assur- 
ance upon all points at issue. 


DOUGHERTY PLEADS GUILTY. 


Newton C. Dougherty of Peoria, under indict- 
ment on 244 counts, with the Grand Jury about to 
investigate further back, has been allowed by the 
court to plead guilty to forgery on five counts, and 
the others were allowed to be passed by. The sen- 
tence was “not less than five nor more than seventy 
years,” and he was at once taken to the state 
penitentiary. Every effort which his able lawyers 
could make to save him was made, but when all 
efforts failed he pleaded guilty to a few counts. 
In one year, from June 30, 1904, to June 30, 1905, 
the Grand Jury is said to have found a shortage of 
$94,000, and the semi-official statement is said to 
have placed the probable shortage, running through 
many years, at about one million dollars. 

The whole affair is both inexplicable and incon- 
ceivable. It was sudden as a flash out of the clear 
sky to most of us, but he was certainly long sus- 
pected by many persons, and openly accused by 
sume, not a few of whom were prominent in the 
National Educational Association, but they said 
little because of the intense and implicit faith of 
some higher up. 

The confession to forgery on five counts leaves 
no chance for any defence by his friends. At least 
two men high in the councils of the N. E. A. have 
persistently asserted his innocence, and one at least 
has gone so far as to accuse the Grand Jury of 
being “packed to indict.” This has been most un- 
fortunate. No matter how intense one’s affection 
and faith may have been in the past, is it gocd 
citizenship or true manliness for any educational 
leader to put personal friendship ahead of public 
morals and putblic interests when there was so 
much, so specific, and entirely tangible evidence of 
gross wrong-doing? It has not seemed so to us. 
The cause of education is too sacred to permit of 
any trifling even with the appearance of evil when 
the evidence is tangible. 

The confession through pleading guilty, and the 
acceptance of a sentence at the hands of a judge 
who was one of his dearest friends, of a sentence 
that is liable to be for life, makes the duty of all 
good citizens entirely clear. We may weep, as 
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many of us must, but, nevertheless, public abhor- 
rence must be the universal sentiment among edu- 


cators as a warning to all who may be similarly 
tempted. 


a 


ALASKA. 


For the first time teachers will be able to go to 
Alaska in royal fashion. A new steamer is to be 
put on, one far better than any that has ever gone 
to that delectable country, and the price will be 
less than ever before, while the accommodations 
will be better. We hope to have the full capacity 
of the steamer reserved for the N. E. A. people at 
the time when the majority will go. It is the most 
restful, the most tonic, the most educative of any- 
thing possible in North America. 


WHAT DO HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATES DO? 


We have specific figures for the Beverly, 
Mass., high school: In six years there have been 
209 graduates; of these twenty-four are married or 
are living at home without employment, or 11 per 
cent.; sixty-seven went to college, or one-third; 
thirty-nine went to normal schools, or one-fifth; 
sixteen are in other higher institutions, or one- 
twelith; eighty-one are already employed on 
wages, or 40 per cent. Or stated differently, two- 
fifths are profitably employed, one-tenth married 
or live at home unemployed, while 122, or three- 
fifths, went to. higher institutions. Eighteen of 
these are repeated twice, as several who went to 
the normal school are now profitably employed. 
We would like further facts of this kind. 

Five boys under fourteen committed an after- 
midnight burglary. Judge Lindsey talked with 
them for more than half an hour. It was not a 
lawyer’s talk, nor a schoolmaster’s, just chummy. 
He was nearly through before his purpose was ap- 
parent. Then he said to No. 1: “You are weak. 
It would be as easy for you to be good as bad if 
anybody would lead you. You come to my party 
for weak boys on ——.” To No. 2, 3, and 4: 
“You have weak streaks, but you are forming 
habits of strength along bad lines. I must see 
you at 4 o’clock Monday.” To No. 5: “You are 
wicked, very wicked; you have gotten all these 
fellows into trouble,” and then he took him in 
hand. 


Superintendent M. G. Benedict of Utica says: 
“A superintendent’s report should lead to a more 
.widely distributed knowledge of the schools, and 
hence stimulate in the public at large a growing 
desire to study the principles of education, to 
learn what is best for child life, to know how inti- © 
mately connected are the schools and the homes, 
and to realize to how great an extent the welfare 
of the homes, the integrity of the community, and 
the stability of the state depend upon the kind and 
character of the education given to the young. 


In 1904 no less than 1,429 selected kinds of 
seeds and plants were introduced from foreign 
countries and established in the United States. 
These included 350 date suckers representing 
forty-two varieties, nineteen varieties of grapes 
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from Russian Caucasus, thirty-three varieties of 
mangoes of recognized superiority from Central 
India, 157 bushels of berseem from the valley of 
the Nile, 2,000 pounds of the famous new barley 
from Moravia, 200 trees of the hardy Vladmir 
cherry from Russia. ’ 


The twelve North Central states send 9,846 stu- 
dents to the nine leading universities. Of these 
3,164 go to the University of Illinois, 3,155 to the 
University of Michigan, 1,504 to the University of 
Indiana, 526 to Harvard, 506 to Yale, 381 to Cor- 
nell, 262 to Columbia, 209 to Princeton, and 139 to 
University of Pennsylvania. 


New York city allows $1 a year per pupil in the 
kindergarten and primary grades for text-books, 
$2.20 in the grammar grades, and $6 in the high 
schools. How does this compare with the allow- 
ance in your city? 


In view of the recent disturbances in Russia, it 
may be well to consult articles on St. Petersburg, 
November 17, 1904; Moscow, March 9; Odessa, 


August 24. Article on Constantinople will appear 
December 7. 
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The average salaries of the eighty high school 
principals of the cities from 30,000 to 50,000 are 
greater than those of the sixty-five in cities from 
50,000 to 100,000. 


Baltimore puts a larger per cent. of her operating 
school expenses into elementary school salaries 


than does Chicago, Boston, Philadelphia, or St. 
Louis. 


Wisconsin local boards of education are now 


permitted to provide, at public expense, free educa- 
tional lectures. 


January 17 will be the one-hundredth anniver- 
sary of the birth of Franklin. Prepare to celebrate. 


All that will live of Henry Barnard will be the 
statesmanship side of his educational work. 


All educators should put forth every effort for 
the best anti-child labor laws. 


The schools must help all to be healthier as well 
as wealthier and wiser. 


Waiting is as necessary as seed sowing. 


WRITING AND 


TOPICS. 
GRADE TEACHER’S RELATION TO THE PRINCIPAL. 

18. Advantage of previous personal friendship. 

19. Disadvantage. 

20. Advantages of personal friendship and outside 
relationship, such as being in the same church or fra- 
ternal organization. 

21. Disadvantages. 

22. Advantages of a purely business and professional 
relation, confined wholly to school hours. 

Qe 
SELECTIONS. 
TRY A SMILE. 
In your journey through the years, 
Use a smile. | 
It will weave a hope from fears, 
Will a smile. 
There’s a power that somehow brings 
To the heart that ever sings 
All the old world’s goodly things— 
It’s a smile. 


If the clouds o’ercast the sky, 
Use a smile. 
They will vanish by and by, 
With a smile. 
Though the world with woe seems rife, 
You can challenge all the strife 
That comes creeping into life 
With a smile. 


If the world seems upside down, 
Use a smile. 
For it won’t help things to frown— 
Try a smile. 
There’s a hope that stays to bless; 
- You can win the sweet caress 
Of the fickle god success 
With a smile. 


MEMORIZING. 


If you think you’ve missed the mark, 
Use a smile; 
If your life seems in the dark, 
Why, just smile. 
Don’t give up in any fight; 
There’s a coming dav that’s bright; 
There’s a dawn beyond the night, 
If you smile. 
—Harry T. Fee. 
GROWING OLD. . 
Grow old along with me! 
The best is yet to be, 
The ijast of life, for which the first was made; 
Our times are in His hand 
Who saith, “A whole I planned, 
Youth shows but half; trust God; see all, nor be afraid.” 
—Robert Browning. 
For peace and for plenty, for freedom, for rest, 
For joy in the land from east to the west, 


For the dear starry flag, with its red, white, and blue, 
We thank Thee from hearts that are honest and true. 


For waking and sleeping, for blessings to be, 

We children would offer our praises to Thee. 

For God is our Father, and bends from above 

To keep the round world in the smile of His love. 

Margaret Sangster. 
Don’t hate a man because his coat 
Does not conform to fashion’s art; 
A man may wear a full-dress suit, 
And have a ragamuffin heart. 
—Sam Walter Foss. 

Ask thyself as to every act within the circle of family 
or country: “If what I now do were done by and for all 
men, would it be beneficial or injurious to humanity ?”— 
Mazzini. 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


AN ILLUMINATING WITNESS. 


United States Senator Platt proved an illuminat- 
ing witness before the New York legislative com- 
mittee for the investigation of the life insurance 
business. He testified that he had for many years 
received $10,000 annually from the Equitable, and 
donations of smaller sums from the New York 
Mutual, to assist in the work of the state cam- 
paigns. The money was turned over in packages 
of currency, and went from Mr. Platt to the chair- 
man, secretary, or treasurer of the Republican 
state committee. Closely questioned as to the pur- 
pose of these contributions, Senator Platt admitted 
that the companies undoubtedly expected to reap 
certain advantages from his connection with the 
state committee, and also that the companies in- 
tended to put the legislative candidates who were 
elected with the aid of their contributions under a 
moral obligation to defend their interests in the 
legislature. ‘All this is little better than direct 
bribery. 

REGULATION OF RAILWAY RATES. 


The United States Cireuit Court at Chicago has 
decided that the order issued by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission directing that the railway 
rates on live stock betwéen Missouri and Chicago 
be lowered in conformity with the rates on dressed 
beef was illegal. The court held that the decree of 
the commission was not binding on the railroads, 
and further, that the commission had not the 
power to compel the railroads to obey its rulings. 
This decision makes it clear that, as matters now 
are, there is no authority existing which has the 
power to determine railway rates. It does not 
make any particular difference whether, in this 
case, the action taken by the commission was just 
or not; the main point is that, in any case, it could 
not enforce its own orders. This decision has an 
important bearing upon the question of further 
legislation. 

EXIT “THE HERMIT KINGDOM.” 


What was known until comparatively recent 
years as “the hermit kingdom” of Korea, and more 
recently by the pretentious title of empire, has 
been practically wiped off the map by the protector- 
ate which Japan has just forced upon the Korean 
government. Under the terms of this protectorate, 
the foreign relations of Korea will be administered 
from Tokio; a Japanese. governor-general will be 
stationed at Seoul; and Japanese officials will be 
stationed at all of the open courts. Japanese sol- 
diers and police will enforce the laws. The 
nominal consent of the Korean government was 
secured to the convention by which these changes 
were brought about, but only after a long conten- 
tion, and, if not actual force, the menace of it. 
The Korean emperor is a weak creature at best, 
and characteristic vacillations attended the winding 
up of his sovereignty. 

THE PANAMA CANAL. 

When doctors disagree, it is proverbially difficu't 
for laymen to reach a conclusion. This is pre- 
eminently true when the doctors are engineering 


experts. The board of consulting American and 
foreign engineers designated to consider the best 
method of construction of the isthmian canal is 
split into two or three factions, each with a plan of 
its own. The main question is that between a lock 
canal and a sea-level canal. The preponderance of 
engineering opinion is understood to be in favor of 
the latter, although the estimated time and cost of 
construction are larger by that method. The ques- 


tion will have to be threshed out by Congress; but 


if the experts are at variance, it will be no easy 
task for the average congressman, without tech- 
nical training, to reach a conclusion. 
IMPROVEMENT iN RUSSIA. 
Some improvement is manifest in Russia. The 
general strike which was ordered at St. Petersburg 


as a demonstration against the coercion of Poland | 


and against severe treatment of the Kronstadt 
mutineers met with no response in Moscow or in 


‘the provinces and was called off after three or four 


days. Poland itself seems to be quieting down 
under martial law. The saner and more conserva- 
tive elements in the population are beginning to 
assert themselves and, as an escape from anarchy 
or revolution, are rallying about Count Witte and 
the policy of the government. To the frightful 
outbreaks of race and religious violence there has 
succeeded a comparative lull. It may end at any 
moment with new demonstrations of the extrem- 
ists, but at least for the moment the situation is 
quieter and a shade more hopeful. 


THE RUSSIAN PEASANTRY. 


Of all the prevailing forms of unrest in Russia, 
one of the most menacing is the discontent among 
the peasants. There have been agrarian risings in 
different parts of the empire, attended with the 
looting of estates and violence toward the landed 
proprietors, which, though they do not make the 
same impression in the despatches as the rioting in 
cities, are recognized by careful observers of Rus- 
sian affairs as even more threatening to the stabil- 
ity of the empire. The Russian peasant’s creed is a 
simple one. He wants more land, and a fair chance 
to cultivate it. The government published a de- 
cree November 16, remitting to the peasants an 
enormous amount of redemption dues resting as a 
lien upon the lands of the peasantry; but the peas- 
ants had expected an outright gift of government 
lands, and seem not to be appeased by the policy 
adopted. 

COPRCING THE SULTAN. 


The great Powers are slowly making prepara- 
tions for coercing the Sultan of Turkey into con- 
ceding the international administration of the 
finances of Macedonia. The Sultan having, with 
increasing obstinacy and vehemence, rejected all 
the joint notes calling upon him to adopt this policy 
the Powers will now try the persuasive influence 
of a naval demonstration. England has despatched 
ships tc the Piraeus. Austria, Italy, and France 
are taking similar action. As to Russia, she has 
her hands pretty full with more pressing matters 


(Continned on page 625.) 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 
PROFITABLE MONDAY EVENINGS. 


A high school teacher in Pennsylvania, a woman who 
spends every other summer in university study at Har- 
yard, Columbia, or some other leading university, in a 
recent personal letter, refers to the way she spends her 
Monday evenings during the school year, that is so sug- 
gestive that it is worth thinking about and passing along. 

“_.. also of a charming imaginary trip to Europe that 
a friend and I have been taking for the past three years 
every Monday evening. We went by the southern route, 
and traveled northward. We are now in London. It 
took us one whole winter to do Naples and Rome. We 
read anything on the subject,—geography, history, guide 
books, fiction, poetry, etc. I simply wish to tell you that 
I am not confining myself to dates. We are reveling in 
the pleasures of anticipation, and some day we hope to 
enjoy the pleasures of realization.” 


& 


MAKESHIFT TEACHERS. 

My attention has been called to a statement of Dr. 
Harris, United States commissioner, that all teachers at 
less than $500 a year are “makeshift teachers.” That is 
a libel equitably, if not legally. Dr. Harris should come 
out now and frankly say he did not know what he was 
talking about, or withdraw the offending statement. It 
has been supposed that the commissioner was earnestly 
trying to ruise the standard of pay for the teachers, and, 
at the same time raise the estimate in which the teacher 
is held by the community. 

Instead, he declares that four-fifths of the teachers of 
Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, rural Massachusetts 
and Connecticut, rural New York, Ohio, Indiana, Illi- 
nois, Iowa, Wisconsin, Kentucky, Tennessee, and all the 
other Southern states are “‘makeshift” teachers. Tens 
of thousands of these teachers are well qualified. Gradu- 
ates of first-grade high schools, of state normal, or city 
training schools, and doing work second to none done by 
teachers with much higher salaries. They are doing this 
work in communities which think they are too poor to 
pay more than from $250 to $400 per year. Now, in the 
name of these teachers, many of whom we know, and 
whose good work we know, we protest against the blun- 
der of the United States commissioner. 


W. J. Corthell. 
Calais, Me., November 6, 1905. 


OCTAVE THANET. 

Who is this Octave Thanet, and what has she written? 

Answer: Octave Thanet is the pen name assumed by 
Miss Alice French, a native of Andover, Mass., and a 
graduateof the Abbott Academy of that town. Miss French 
began to write twenty-five years ago. but for a con- 
siderable time fai'ed to secure popular recognition. But 
about ten years since she got her foot securely upon ths 
literary ladder, and now there is a larger demand f_r 
her articles than she can answer. Her earlier produc- 
tions were “Otto the Knight,’ “Knitter in the Sun,” 
“Book of True Lovers,” “The Heart of Toil,” “A Slave 
to Duty.” “The Man of the Hour” is her latest and 
most. ambitious work, which is winming her golden 
opinions on all hands. It deals sensibly, if ideally, wih 
labor problems. A sentence from it may well be quoted 
here: “We speak of a man with a ‘business head,’ but 
‘head’ is not going to be all that the great business man 
of the future will need. He will have to have a heart, 
or he can’t understand or manage his men.” Miss 
French is in such love with labor that she has taken to 
a form of it for her recreation. She likes carpenter 
work, and is a very fair amateur cabinet-maker. 
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BOOK TABLE. 


CARPENTER’S GEOGRAPHICAL READER—AFRICA. 
By Frank G. Carpenter. New York, Cincinnati, and 
Chicago: American Book Company. Cloth. 12mo. 
336 pp. With maps and illustrations. Price, 60 cents. 
The weekly copyrighted articles in the Sunday papers 

by Frank G. Carpenter are the most delightful regular 

reading in the daily papers. No man since Bayard Tay- 
lor has had such an enthusiastic popular hearing as has 

Mr. Carpenter, and even Bayard Taylor lacked the skill 

in selecting essentials, in getting information in its per- 

spective. It was John Hay who said, when Bayard Tay- 
lor was at the height of his popularity, “He cannot live 
because he can travel more and see less than any other 
man”; on the other hand, Carpenter can know more that 
he never saw than any other man, using what he has 
seen in his much-traveled life as a means of giving per- 
sonality to much that he has not seen with his own eyes, 
and as a result he gives the most complete, accurate, 
vivid description of the country that has been written 
for students. The book is a personally conducted tour, 
in which the children, accompanied by the author, travel 
through Africa studying the geographical, commercial, 
and industrial features of the continent as they go. They 
explore the great mountains; they ride in caravans 
across the Sahara; and see for themselves the wonders of 
the Nile, the Niger, the Congo, and the Zambesi while 
sailing upon them. They study the strange peoples of the 
various countries, and learn about the birds and wild 
animals by seeing them in their native haunts. This 
reader shows the great development that is going on in 

Africa. The children go over the new railroads; they 

see the gold and diamond mines and other great indus- 

tries of South Africa, and learn the part that each coun- 
try has in the world of commerce and trade. Indeed, the 
book is filled with just the facts about the Africa of to- 

day that everyone should know, presented in such a 

simple and interesting way that the children cannot help 

but understand it. Mr. Carpenter has had exceptional 
advantages in securing authentic information, illustra- 
tions, and other literary material. The book is profusely 
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illustrated from photographs by the author, and is sup- 
plied with numerous and helpful maps. 


JAMES G. BLAINE. By Edward Stanwood, author of, 
“A History of the Presidency” and editor of the 
Youth’s Companion. The first of the second “Ameri- 
can Statesmen Series,” under the editorship of John 
T. Morse, Jr. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Price, 
$1.25, net. 

The second “American Statesmen Series” is to deal 
largely with men whose activities have been chiefly since 
the Civil War. The first series was notably successful, 
and it had genuinely great men with whom to deal. The 
new series will be interesting, chiefly, from a curiosity 
to see how faithfully the authors will picture the men 
who were known to many of the leaders of to-day, and 
also to see how the men still surcharged with prejudice 
will receive their version of controversial phases of their 
life. Mr. Blaine is a good character with which to test 
both the author and the public. No man in publie life 
from Henry Clay to Theodore Roosevelt has been such a 
political idol to his friends, Those of us who knew him, 
who heard the magnetic grandeur of his speeches, who 
felt the warm pressure of his soulful hand, and who have 
in sadness seen the curtain lowered leaving him behind 
the scenes apparently forever, welcome with genuine 
ardor a warm, appreciative story of his life, even if with 
bated breath we await the revived attacks of those in 
whose soul was never born the words “forgive,” “for- 
get.” Certainly no more picturesque figure has appeared 
in American politics than James G. Blaine. His life pre- 
sents startling contrasts, and many dramatic scenes. 
For fifteen years of exciting political confliet he was the 
most prominent leader of the Republican party. The 

. story of his candidacy for the office of president, an 
office which he barely failed to attain, is one of the 
most interesting passages in recent history. The fact 
that his public life covered the period of the Civil War, 
and of reconstruction, in which he took a prominent 
part, makes a biography of him a condensed history of 
the political events of the time. Mr. Stanwood, a native 
of Maine, knew, loved, and believed in James G. Blaine, 
and we rejoice in the fact that he has given us the 
worthy record of the man’s leadership. 


CIVICS, STUDIES IN AMERICAN CITIZENSHIP. 
By Waldo H. Sherman. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. Cloth. 328 pp. 

This is an wnusual book for school uss in the teaching 
of civics. It has much more of facts and other informa- 
tion wpon the various topics than any other book of 
this class, Here civics means economics as well as 
history, industries and commerce as well as Civil 
government. ‘The viewpoint is entirely original and 
all the more interesting because of it. It is a book for 
the high school, normal schcol, or college rather than for 
the elementary school. Part II., Collegeville, is a hun- 
dred pages, wholly unique, intended as a practical ap- 
Plication of all the theories preceding it. A township 
settlement is made, land is taken up sixty miles from 
any trading point, life is crude for a time, homes are 
built, a township government is established, and it is 
carried forward until it becomes a city with the most 
mecdern advaniages of every kind. Itdjs a book that you 
owe it to yourself to see and know. The chances are 
that you will then use it. 

TWELVE SONGS ILLUSTRATED. For Kinderzarteszs 
and Primary Schools. By Kate B. Palmer, formeriy 
principal at Oakland, Cal. Boston, New York, 
and Chicage: Ginn & Co. Square 12mo. Cloth. 95 
pp. Illustrated. List price, 40 cents; mailing price, 
45 cents. 

This departure is significant in schoolbook making in 
that it combines with unusual effect moral purpose, 
musical uplift, and the fruit of psychological investiga- 
tion. Story, picture, and song are all at their best, all 
focused to one end, character forming. 

Obedience to law, kindness to dumb animals, grace- 
ful carriage and poise of body, love for the beautiful in 
nature, and patriotism are taught by the stories preced- 
ing each song, while the songs themselves, written 
within the natural register of the young voice, are 
and retained —a constant reminder of the 
ext. 

The pictures please the eye and teach the child how 
each gesture in the motion songs should be made. 

The little stories, all of them taken from real life, con- 
tain such words as may be readily recognized and under- 
stood by the young reader. 

The book differs very materially from the ordinary 
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class music reader in general use, since it contains 
neither scale work nor any suggestion of musical 
drudgery so distasteful to the inexperienced young. It. 
is adapted to use in kindergartens and primary schools. 
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GRIMM’S POPULAR STORIES. With twenty-two il- 
lustrations by George Cruikshank. New York, 
Henry Frowde. Cloth. 403 pp. Price, $1. 

These German “Popular Stories,” obtained by John and 
William Grimm from the lips of German peasants, and 
first published in the first quarter of the last century, are 
here presented as a reprint of the first English edition. 
They have always been deservedly popular, as they are 
full of honest mirth. They show the imagination of the 
German peasantry at its best, as well as their love of 
humor. And Cruikshank—an adept in humorous sketch- 
ing—adds a charm to the text by bis inimitable pictures. 
There are fifty-five stories in all, and not a poor one in 
the collection, , 


BASKETRY, OLAY, AND PAPER-WEAVING. Sug- 
gestive Exercises for Elementary Grades. By Arthur 
H. Chamberlain and Ella V. Dobbs, etc. 
cisco: Whitaker & Ray Company. 
Price, 50 cents. 

This valuable little work on subjects always interest- 
ing to children, who are never so happy as when they 
are making something, comes to us from members of the 
teaching staff of the famous Throop Polytechnic Insti- 
tute, and with its numerous picture patterns and models, 
shows what may be achieved in the lines with which it 
deals. It may well be considered by any and all who are 
instrueting children in a wise use of their hands. 


THE REJUVENATION OF AUNT MARY. By Anne 
Warner, author of “Susan Clegg and Her Friend, M's. 
Lathrop.” Boston: Tittle, Brown & Co, Illustrated 
hy the decorative designers. Price, $1.50. 

Anne Warner is exceedingly popular. She has the 
genius that enables her to be individual without being 
freaky, sparkling without being frothy. 

This clever story by the creator of “Susan Clegg’’ will 
add materially to Anne Warner's reputation as a writer 
of fictioa. “Aunt Mary” and her adventures in New 
York are simply delicious: and her nephew, Jack, and 
his college friends, who personally conduct her through 
the metropolis, are brimful of brightness and humor, A! 
pretty love story runs through the book, 


Cloth. 78 pp. 


FIFLY PNGLISH CLASSICS BRIEFLY OUTLINED. 


-By Melvin Hix of Teachers’ College, Columbia Uni- 
versity. New York: Hinds, Noble, & Eldredge, 
Cloth. 2&8 pp. Price, $1.25, 

A fine piece of work in the study of English classics. 
The author treats of five dramas, ten works of fiction, 
eight narrative poems, sixteen lyric poems, and eleven 
essays and addresses, and all of them by acknowledged 
masters of English. His able digest of these works is 
specially intended for teachers and mature students, 
rather than for more general use in the literature class. 
The outlining is well done without being overdone. 
Such a beok is welcome. 


BETTY WALES, SOPHOMORE. By Margaret Warde. 
Illustrated by Eva M. Nagel. Philadelphia: The Penn 
Publishing Company. 

Pansy’s “Four Girls at Chautauqua” was the cause of 
thousands of girls going to Chautauqua, and Miss 
Warde’s book will easily give a multitude of girls the 
appetite for college life. The story, the characters, and 
the setting all give the book a delicious relish. It is true 
to life, and the portrayal of real life is so skilfully done 
as to lend a rare charm to the book. Why isn’t there 
more of this kind of baiting of girls with college life 
served up refreshingly as it is here? 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


“Irving’s The Sketch Book.” Part II. Essays. Edited by E. E. 

le, Jr. New York: University Publishing Company. 

““Webster’s First Bunker Hill Oration” and *‘ Washington’s Farewell 
Address.’’ With notes. By A.J.George. Boston: D.C. Heath & Co. 

‘*Milton’s Minor Poems.” A Plan for Study. By Mary Devereaux. 
Chicage: A. Flanagan & Co. 

“Greek Prose Composition.’’ By Clarence W. Gleason.—*Great 
Essays—Plato to Spencer.””’ By F. V. N. Painter. New 
York: American Book Company. 

“Economic Geology of the United States.” By Heinrich Ries. 
Price, $2.60.——‘‘Easy Mathematics—Arithmetic.”” By Sir Oliver 

. Price, $1.10. New York: The Macmillan Com 

“Hymns of Help and Hope.”’ By Edward A. Rand. 

Grafton Press. 
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ARE. YOU CONSIDERING 
A SUMMER SCHOOL? 


Most teachers are. Most teachers must. The world is running away from them. 
The later comers are better equipped. The newest diplomas are cheating experience out of 
its hard-earned dues. You cannot afford to be left behind. If you are sure of your posi- 
tion with the odds against you, then with the odds in your favor you ought to be sure of a 
better one. It costs money to keep one’s education up to date. It costs more money not 
to. In some states vacation study is required by law; in all states it is required by the 
logic of events. Or are you too tired for book study and in dread of a summer in the class- 
room? Do you need study or rest, a summer in school 


with its change of scene, its broader horizon, its stimulus to body and mind, its rest and 
exhilaration? What teacher does not plan to see Europe, does not hope even against hope 
for the chance to do so? This, too, pays. You can’t afford to go? You can’t afford not 
to. The schools that were once skeptical of travel now approve it. Thousands require it of 
teachers in certain subjects. Thousands more will do so before your teaching days are 
over. Isn’t Europe the better choice? More stimulating, more restful, possibly more 
educative, certainly infinitely better fun? 


OR BOTH IN ONE 


If the school could be as real a school as that of Chicago or Harvard, the faculty as 
eminent and as scholarly, the subjects taught as interesting and important, the methods 
as efficient, and if, besides, we could be taught about Rome in Rome, about England in 
London, about Greece in Athens, would we hesitate? And if we could add the pleasures 
of travel without stint, the scenery of the Rhine, the Alps, the life of strange peoples, the 
glories of art and of nature; if school superintendents advised it, if colleges credited it 
toward their degree ; if, finally, the two cost no more than either one, would sacrifice be a 
hardship for such an opportunity ? 


CAN GIVE YOU ALL 


A School as genuine as any in the land. 
_A Faculty of the livest specialists the country affords. . 
A Curriculum as tempting as any you know. 
A Trip as delightful as any you could plan. ; 
Superintendents’ hearty endorsement, college credits, moderate cost. This is not the 
place to explain. A postal card will bring full information. 


BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY TRAVEL 


201 Clarendon Street, Boston 
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EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


[TEMS of educational news to be inserted 

under this heading are solicited from school 
authorities in every state in the Union. Tobe 
available, these contributions should be short 
and ee Copy should be received 
by the editor not later than Friday preceding 
date of issue. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


December: North Dakota State 
cational Association; secretary, A. 
P. Hollis, Valley City. 

December: Florida ducational As- 
sociation, Miami, 

December 1, 2: Eastern Ohio Teach- 
ers’ Association, Canal Dover. 


December 26-28: Kansas State 
Teachers’ -Association, Topeka; 
president, Thomas W. Butcher. 


Wellington; secretary, Julia M. 
Stone, Concordia. 

December 26-29: Illinois State Teach- 
ers’ Association. 

December 26-29: California State 
Teachers’ Association, Berkeley; 
president, James A. Barr, Stock- 
ton; secretary, Mrs. M. M. Fitz- 
Gerald, 405 Fillmore street, San 
Francisco, 

December 26-29: National Commer- 
cial Teachers’ Federation at Chi- 
cago; president, C. P. Zaner, Co- 
lumbus, O, 


December 27-28: South Dakota State 


Educational Association, Brook- 
ings; president, M. M. Ramer, 
Mitchell; secretary, Mrs. J. Jones, 


Jr., Hot Springs. 

December 27-29: Michigan State 
Teachers’ Association at Lansing. 
December 27-29: Minnesota Educa- 

tional Association. 
December 27-29: Nebraska State 
Teachers’ Association, Lincoln. 


December 27-29: Missouri State 
Teachers’ Association, Jefferson 
City. 


December 27-29: Arkansas State 
Teachers’ Association, Little Rock. 


December 27-28-29: New York State 
Teachers’ Association, Syracuse. 
President, F. D. Boynton, Ithaca. 

February 27, 28, March 1: Depart- 


ment of Superintendence, Louis- 
ville. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


SOMERSWORTH. The twenty- 
eighth meeting of the Strafford 
County (N. H.) Teachers’ Associa- 
tion was held at Somersworth 
November 13, 1905. The first ad- 
dress, “The Scope and Treatment of 
Civics,” was delivered by Professor 
Scott of Durham College. He out- 
lined the advancement in history 
teaching for the last fifty years and 
showed how our present arrange- 
ment in the high school, of Grecian 
and Roman history the first year, of 
mediaeval and modern history the 
second year, of English history the 
third year, and of United States his- 
tory and civics the fourth year, had 
been worked out. In the grammar 
schools he believed in teaching the 
pupils ideals of good government and 
integrity as citizens. 

The convention then divided into 
two sections. Principal S. W. Rob- 
ertson, of Rochester, addressed the 


high school section on “Some High . 


School Problems and Their 
tion,” 

In the grammar school section Miss 
Edith C. Whittemore of Durham read 


Solu- 
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a paper on “The Study of a Conti- 
nent.” 

Miss Effie M. Carter of Durham 
next gave a talk on “Teaching Lan- 
guage in the Fourth and Fifth 
Grades.” 

Professor Norton of Harvard Col- 
lege gave the last address of the 
forenoon on “Deferred Returns; or, 
The Rescue of the Unfit.” 

The two sections combined in the 
afternoon and listened to a good talk 
by Superintendent Robert J. Sisk of 
Farmingten. In spite of the fact 
that very few of the teachers were 
teaching algebra, Mr. Sisk held his 
audience deeply interested in the sub- 
ject of “First Year Algebra,” It was 


‘an able talk and gave valuable help 


upon the hard points of the subject. 

The session was closed by an in- 
spiring lecture on “The Teacher as a 
Nation Builder,” by Rev. W. S. Beard 
of Durham. 

The treasurer reported that the or- 
ganization had all its bills paid aad 
was entirely out of debt, which is 
without precedent in its career. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

BEVERLY. In the past six 
years the membership of the high 
school*has more than doubled, going 
from 220 in 1900 to 443 in 1905. 

The average age of the entering 
class in the high school has steadily 
lowered from 14.5 in 1900 to 13.7 in 
1905. 


GARDNER. On November 8, J. 
Adam Puffer, formerly principal of 
the Lyman school for boys in West- 
boro, gave to our teachers an inter- 
esting and helpful address on the sub- 
ject, “Boys’ Gangs.” 

Under the direction of our super- 
visor of music, Miss Ada J. Morse, 
ably assisted by Miss Ethelwyn Wal- 
lace, an instructor in our high echcol, 
there have been organized in the 
high school a large chorus of 150 
voices, a girls’ glee club with a mem- 
bership of thirty, and an orchestra 
of several pieces. 


MIDDLE ATL ANTIC STATES. 


NEW YORK, 


BINGHAMTON. The promotion 
of Mr. Banta from the principalship 
of the high school to the superinten- 
dency was one of the best things 
ever done educationally in this city, 
There is absolute unanimity, genuine 
harmony, and intense enthusiasm, 
He is a graduate of Amherst, super- 
intended eight years in Connecticut, 
taught in the Cortland normal school 
before taking the Binghamton high 
school. He is a great leader and 
unifier. 
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UTICA. The report of the super- 
intendent. Dr. M. G. Benedict, is one 
of the most complete as to educa- 
tional data that has come out this 
year. It is full of information quite- 
out of the ordinary. 

Population. 62,935; children from 
four to eighteen, 14,200; enrollment 
in the public schools, 10,597. The 
kindergartens of this city are extra 
good. There are more than one- 
tenth as many kindergartners as of” 
all. other teachers, 


NEW PALTZ. This normal school 
is doing many good things exception- 
ally well. Principal Scudder and his 
corps of teachers are doing the most 
with the least expenditure of any 
bedy of school workers whom I have 
known, 


NEW JERSEY. 


EAST ORANGE. By a strange. 
misplacement the salary of the super- 
intendent in the salary list in this. 
journal recently was placed as $3,000 
when it should have been $4,000. 
The editor’s apologies are thereby 
offered. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


WASHINGTON. Of the $5,387,000, 
the schools get $1,182,916, or 21.95 per - 
cent. Washington raises much more 
by taxation than other cities of ner 
class, so that with the average of 
percentage the schools get mucn 
more. 


WEST VIRGINIA. 


FAIRMONT. The school senti- 
ment of this city has improved won- 
derfully in recent years. No city in 
West Virginia has such tangible- 
evidences of growth in school senti- 
ment. The authorities have recently 
built a $40,000 elementary school 
building, have bought a three-acre 
high schoo] lot, and are to erect an 
$80,000 building. The high school : 
has 137 students, which is unprece- 
dented for the size of the city in this - 
state. 


CENTRAL STATES. 


MINNESOTA. 
Minnesota has 22.32 per cent. of © 
the population in the public schools, 
MICHIGAN. 


Michigan has 20.8 per cent. of the- 
population enrolled in the public 
schools. 


NEBRASKA. 


Twenty-six and eight-tenths per 
cent. of the population is enrolled in. 


CROSBY'S COLD A 


The best remedy known for cold in the head, 


Brain Workers Use and Commend 


Crosby’s Vitalized Phosphites 


For the prevention, as well as the relief, of men 
tal and nervous depression, dyspepsia, sleepless 
ness, and all weaknesses resulting from excessive 
brain work, nervous strain, and impaired vitality, 
VITALIZED PHOSPHITES is an essential food, per- 
manently strengthening, not stimulating. the 
brain and nerves. It is not a secret or patent 
medicine: the formula is on each bottle. Pre- 
scribed by leading physicians. Descriptive pam- 
phiet free. 


Pre- 56 W. 25th St. 
pared 
only by@ ® NEW YORK 


If not found at Druggists’ , sent-by mail, #1.00. 


ND CATARRH CURE 


influenza, and sore throat. It does not,contain 


cocaine, morphine, nor narcotics of any description. By mail, 50 cents. 
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The Story of Siegfried 
The Story of King Arthur 
The Story of Tristram 


while telling the story simply and absorbingly. 
Latin, Teutonic, and English literature. 
bound in cloth. One dollar and twenty-five cents each. 
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BOOKS FOR PRIVATE 
AND CLASS USE 


CLASSICAL STORIES FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


By Dr. Epwarp Brooks, A. M., Superintendent of Philadelphia Public Schools. . 
Dr. Brooks has succeeded amazingly well in preserving all the style and charm of the classic originals, 


These are just the books to interest children in early Greek, 
There are seven volumes in the series, all richly illustrated and 


The Story of the Faerie Queene 


BOOKS ON ELOCUTION 


These are standard works by recognized experts. 
being based on years of classroom experience. 


PRACTICAL ELOCUTION 


The most widely used of any book on the subject. 
By J. W. SHOEMAKER, A. M. 300 pp. Cloth. $1.25. 


ADVANCED ELOCUTION 
The latest work on the subject. 


By Mrs. J. W. SHOEMAKER. 400 pp. Cloth. $1.25, 
HANDBOOK OF PRONUNCIATION 


Contains 5,000 words frequently mispronounced. 
By Jonn H. Brcure.. 


SPECIAL RATES FOR INTRODUCTION 


THE PENN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
950 Arch Street, PHILADELPHIA 


As text-books for class use, they are invaluable, 


Cloth. 50 cents. 


The Story of the Iliad 
The Story of the Odyssey 
The Story of the Aeneid 


the public schools. This is the larg- 
est of any state in the union. 

There are in the state 484 graded 
and 6,283 ungraded, or one grad@d to 
fourteen ungraded schools. 

The public school record is com- 
plete from 1869, There were then 
thirty-two counties, now there are 
ninety; then there were 377 school 
districts, now there are 6,667; then 
there were 298 schoolhouses, now 
there are 6,767; then there were 
30,834 school children, now there are 
379,014; then twenty schools were 
graded, now there are 684; then the 
male and female teachers were equal, 
267 of each, now there are nearly 
seven times as many women teach- 
ers; then the wages of teachers were 
$57,900, now $3,094,345; then men 
were paid $28 a month, now $55.24; 
then women were paid $33 a month, 
now $41.40; then schcol property 
was worth $177,000, now $11,000,000. 

OMAHA, Of $1,144,000 raised by 
taxation the schools get $392,000, or 
27.16 per cent, 


KANSAS. 


Kansas has 26.18 per cent. of the 
population enrolled in the public 
schools. Nebraska alone is higher 
and only a trifle higher. 

LAWRENCE. Dr. F. H. Snow of 
the State University has collected 
10,000 insects in Texas this summer 
and is now in Arizona after a fresh 
supply. He has 340 species not here- 
tofore classified. 

The university is to have a $1(0,C00 
gymnasium. The state also gave 

them $225,000 for maintenance. 


IOWA, 

DALLAS CENTRE. Superinten- 
dent W. H. Gemmill is making a 
record in this town in the size of the 
high school,—one pupil in five in this 
school,—in popular interest, and in 
teacher enthusiasm. 


SOUTHWESTERN STATES. 


UTAH. 

S. H. Goodwin, principal of 
Froctor Academy, Provo, also super- 
tendent of the schools of the Congre- 
gational Education Society in that 
state, has just heen appointed a 
member of one of the most important 
commissions ever organized in that 
state. The governor is an ardent 
Mormon, but has appointed ~ Mr. 
Goodwin a member of the commis- 
sion to examine into the expenditure 
of funds for the state schools and the 
state college, It igs supposed that 
this appointment was brought about 
through the influence of Senator 
Smoot, a resident of Provo and a 
personal friend of Mr. Goodwin. A 
sub-committee of this comm ’ssion 
has been appointed who will conduct 
the investigations and draft the 
report to be presented to the gov- 
ernor. Mr. Goodwin has _ been 
elected a member of this sub-com- 
mittee. He has also been appointed 
by the mayor of Provo, who is an 
ardent Mormon, as a member of the 
board of trustees of the public library. 
COLORADO. 

COLORADO COLLEGE. There 
are 37,000 botanical specimens in the 
science building, making one of the 
three best collections in the United 


States. To this department eleven 
rooms are set apart. The library has 
40,000 volumes. The chemistry de- 
partment has twenty-eight rooms, in 
one af which there is individual 
equipment for 197 students. 


NORTHWESTERN STATES. 
WYOMING. 
Dr. J. T. Brown of the University 


of Iowa is chosen principal of the 
state normal school. 


OREGON. 


PORTLAND. Of $959,000 raised by 
taxation the schools get $268,000, or 
23.58 per cent. 

WASHINGTON. 

SEATTLE. Of $1,120,000 raised by 
taxation the schools get $263,000, or 
23.56 per cent. 


More Schools for Porto Rico. 


Permit me to draw special atten- 
tion to the following:— 
“PORTO RICO NEEDS MANY 
MORE SCHOOLS. 


“Special Cable Despatch to the Sun, 

“San Juan, P. R., Sept. 25.—The 
schools will open on October i, 
Sixty thousand children haye been 
registered, a gain of 35,000 since the 
American occupation. There are 


290,000 children unprovided for, the 
island’s revennes being insufficient 
for the 
schools.”’ 
And to ask the. question, why 
is it that. congress hesitates to make 
the appropriation necessary to sup- 


establishment of more 
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For Daily, Weekly, Monthly, Yearly Service 
The Holden Adjustable Book Covers 


Self Binders and Transparent Paper 


Meet Every Requirement and Every Demand for Economy in the Care of 
Text-Books and Hygiene in the Schoolroom 


1905 has brought us in the largest business we ever had in any one year 


Full information with samples sent free 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER CO. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


G. W. HOLDEN, Pres. 


M. C. HOLDEN, Sec’y. 


ply Porto Rico with enough schools 
and enough teachers to educationally 
take care of the 200,000 children of 
school age at present unprovided 
for? Porto Rico, in its comparative 
poverty, has done nobly in providing 
school facilities for the 60,000 school 
children now registered. The in- 
erease since American occupation of 
35,000, over 100 per cent., is a monu- 
ment to Porto Rican helpfulness. It 
is a good and tried rule that those 
who are willing to help themselves 
should theroselves be helped. ‘‘Uncie 
Sam’s” best spent money is the 
money he spends for education. A 
congressional grant of $250,000 or 
even $500,000 yearly for educational 
extension in Porto Rico would be 
bread cast on the waters to return, 
with profit, inestimable profit in good 
citizens, not after “many days,” but 
after only a few days, historically 
speaking. A single doliar spent for 
education will be productive of more 
permanent biessing than a hundred, 
nay, a thousand, spent on military or 
naval equipment. It is the doctrine 
of progression as against the doc- 
trine of repression, 

Further, education, American edu- 
cation, breeds loyalty to the Ameri- 
can government and the Awerican 
flag. Only the other day the Porto 
Rico Earle, of Ponce, P. R., chroni- 
cled the fact that the “patriotic, pub- 
lic-spirited, law-abiding, and loyal 
school board of Yanco, Porto Rico, 
had refused to send delegates to a 
convention called in Porto Rico, 
which has for its object practically 
only a grumble against the American 

overnment.” And the board at 
Canes is not the only loyal school- 
board in the island. ‘The one at San 
German also declined. Both con- 
sidered that the school interests of the 
island are safe in the hands of the 
American government, through its 
duly appointed local representatives. 
All honor, then, to these two loyal 
school boards. ‘Their action in the 
premises, however, makes it ail the 
more obligatory on the part of con- 
gress to grant to the islands money 
sufficient to plant a schoolhouse, an 
American teacher, and the American 
flag in every town, village, and ham- 
let in this fair island of ours. 

Walter J. Bajlard. 

Schenectady, N. Y, 


COLLEGE NOTES. 


IX order to make this section of the JOURNAL 

OF EpUCATIONas complete as possible the 
editor asks for the co-operation of college au- 
thorities. Properly authenticated news will 
be printed each week of changes in college 
faculties, changes in instructorships, and im- 
portant college news. 


The total registration at the Uni- 
versity of Maine this year will run 
well above 6C0, the largest it has ever 
been. The registration of new stu- 
dents this fall is also larger than 
ever before, the number to date being 
215, classified as follows: Graduates, 
5; Juniors, 7? Sophomores, 4; Fresh- 
raen, 137; specials, 28; short course 
in pharmacy, 10; school course in 
agriculture, 7; college of law, 17. 

The faculty list this year includes 
71 names. 

The speakers in the 1905-06 iecture 
course are as follows: Professor Ed- 
ward S. Morse, director of the Pea- 
hody institute: Professor J. William 
Black, professor of history and poli- 
tical science in Colby College; 
Henry Turner Bailey, agent of thea 
Massachusetts state board of educa- 
tion; Professor Henry L. Chapman, 
professor of English literature in 
Bowdoin College; Professor George 
D. Chase, professor of Latin in the 
University of Maine, and Mrs. Anita 
Newcomb McGee, Washington, D. C. 


All of its trustees, except Dr. Wil- 
liam R. Harper, president of Chicago 
University, attended the first meeting 
of the Carnegie Foundation—the $10,- 
000,000 fund for the pensioning of 
college professors, given by Andrew 
Carnegie on November 15. The 
meeting was held in Mr. Carnegie’s 
residence. President Eliot of Har- 
vard accepted the gift in behalf of his 
colleagues. The board was organized 
and the following appointments 
made: Chairman, Dr. Eliot; vice- 
chairman, Dr. Harper; secretary, Dr. 
Cc. F. Thwing of Western Reserve 
University. President Henry S. 
Pritchett of the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology was added to the 
executive committee. 


A. Shuman, the Boston clothier, is 
to present Tufts College with a 
bronze bust of the late President 
Elmer H. Capen. 


Sensitiveness and sense do not re- 
side in the same flat. 


ENEELY & CO. 


ALL THE WAY BY WATER 
B | VIA | 
LINE 


THROUGH 
LONG ISLAND 
N -SOUND 

BY DAYLIGHT 
Folders and Information on Request. 


B. D. PITTS, Act..308 Congress St., Boston 
Phone Main 6460. 


Boston & Maine Railroad 


LOWEST RATES 
Fast Train Service 


BETWEEN 


BOSTON AND CHICAGO 
St. Louis, St. Paul, Minneapolis 


AND ALL POINTS 


WEST, NORTHWEST, SOUTHWEST. 


Pullman Parlor or Sleeping Cars on al) 
Through Trains. 


For tickets and information apply atany 
‘principal ticket office of the Company. 


D. J. FLANDERS, 
Gen’) Pass. and Tkt. Agt. 


BOSTON. 
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Practical Thanksgiving Instruc- 
lion. 


Fourteen years ago, Superintend- 
ent W. L MacGowan of the Warren, 
Pennsylvania, schools appealed ‘to the 
boys and girls of Warren to show 
their thankfulness of God’s goodness 
by contributing vegetables, canned 
fruit, second-hand clothing in good 
condition, meats, money, toys, and 
picture books to be given to the 
worthy poor. 

During each year since 1891, the 
pupils of each building contribute 
willingly, even gladly, and such in- 
terest is created that many citizens 
go to the schools to see the substan- 
tial donations, A committee of 
ladies known as the relief associa- 
tion, and composed of members of all 
religious bodies, meet at some cen- 
tral room to receive and sort the con- 
tributions on Tuesday afternoon after 
school. On Wednesday the bushel- 
baskets and Jarge boxes are packed 
with potatoes, apples, a chicken, cof- 
fee, tea, etc., etc., and toward evening 
go into the homes of the worthy 
poor. The clothes, toys, etc., are 
distributed during the winter. 

A committee of pupils take charge 
of the donations as they are brought 
into the school building and placed 
where all can see and taka just pride 
in what has been done by the whole 
school. It is a pleasing sight to see 
fifteen or twenty bushels of poiatoes, 
as many apples, half as many vege- 
tables, a hundred cans of fruit, and 
glasses of jelly, a hundred second- 
hand garments of good quality, half 
a dozen dressed chickens and per- 
haps a live turkey boxed,—all con- 
tributed by the pupils of a large 
building. While the donations are 
all voluntary, the teachers adroitly 
suggest that even one potato or one 
apple is as welcome as a bushel, the 
chicf object being a material expres- 
sion of our thankfulness for the 
many blessings of the year. The 
poor children give something. They 
feel that they have a share in the 
success, and several of them find a 
generous Thanksgiving basket de- 
posited at their homes on the eve of 
the day of praise. 

The reflex upon the impressionable 
nature of the children is the chief 
aim of the teachers; the material 
success being a secondary object, but 
a potent factor in impressing the 
chief lesson. 

Friendly draymen, grocers, andl 
owners of private teams convey the 
loads to a central room, which is 
usually donated by some merchant or 
the schoolboard. The same agencies 
distritnute the large boxes and bas- 
kets on Thanksgiving eve, so that 
the lesson of helping others is made 
to reach many. 

Schools that have not tried the 
plan will find it popular, practical, 
and potent. 


The agricultural department sent 
one of its expert gardeners to the 
White House to care for the rose 
bushes. While he was busy trim- 
ming them, says an exchange, a man 
in a slouch hat, with a short coat 
buttoned close up to his neck, ap- 
proached the gardener and offered 
some suggestions. 

“You are cutting those bushes too 
closely. There'll not be any flowers 
on them this year,” said the stranger. 

“That so?” said the workman, as 
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he continued snipping off the twigs; 
“well, I have been trimming rose 
bushes for thirty years, and if you 
knew as much about this job as I do, 
you might be doing it yourself.” 

The other man turned on his heel 
and walked into the White House, 
where he entered the President’s 
private room, sat down at the Presi- 
dent’s desk, and went to work at his 
own job. 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 
[Continued from page 617.) 


just at present. And Germany is 
refraining from participation, for 
reasons of policy, the Kaiser not be- 
ing willing to throw away the ad- 
vantage resulting from the agreeable 
relations which he has esiablished 
with the Sultan. Obviously the pro- 
posed demonstration will lack the 
force it would have if all Europe 
were behind it. 


NO MORE OLD MAIDS. 


“Girl bachelors” now, by society’s 
laws, 
Stay single as long as they will, 
And no one dare deem them “pecu- 
liar,” because 
They prefer to be singular still. 
—Nixon Waterman. 


“No, sir,” roared the incorruptible 
patriot, “I wear no man’s collar!” 

“Well,” remarked the facetious by- 
stander, “I’ don’t blame you for not 
wanting to borrow, but a change 
wouldn’t do your looks any hurt.”— 
Cleveland Plain Dealer. 


SUPERSEDED. 
Foreigner—-“The eagle is your na- 
tional bird, isn’t it?” 
Native—“Oh, that was some time 
ago. Now it’s the stork.”—Life. 


It was at a party, and the small 
guests were having some lively talk 
over the cake and ice cream. 

“I’m head of the first class in my 
room,” Giles announced proudly. 
“Teacher told me so this morning!’ 

“Ho, that’s nothing!” retorted 
Harold. “I’m goin’ to be ringleader 
at my sister’s weddin’!”—Woman’s 
Home Companion for November. 


“Our Willie shows great deter- 
mination,” said the boy’s mother. 

“Yes?” queried the proud papa. 

“Yes. He spent the whole day 
making soap bubbles and trying to 
pin one to the wall.”—Philadelphia 
Ledger. 
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ANATOMICAL HUMOR. 
’Tis clear why folks laugh in their 
sleeve, 
Since all the world’s aware, 
Or just by thinking must perceive, 
The funny-bone is there, 
—Nixon Waterman. 


“There is No 
Excuse” 


wrote recently one of the best- 
known. literary women in New 
England, ‘‘for this continent mis- 
understanding the other, so long 
as it reads its ‘Liittell’s.’” One 
important mission of 


The Living Age 


still affectionately known to many 
of its readers as ‘‘ Littell’s,” from 
the name of its founder, is to ac- 
quaint American readers with the 
course of English thoughtand Euro- 
pean affairs. This it does by 
reprinting without abridgment the 
most important and_ interestin 
features of the leading Englis 
periodicals. 

Published weekly in Boston. 
More than 3,300 pages each year. 
Annual subscription, post-paid, six 
dollars. Trial subscription, three 
months, one dollar. New sub- 
scribers who subscribe now for the 
year 1906 will receive free the re- 
maining numbers of 1905. 


The Living Age Co. 
6 BEACON ST., BOSTON, MASS. 


SIBLEY & 
COMPANY. 


SCHOOL BOOK 
Publishers 


A PROGRESSIVE COURSE IN ENGLISH 
For Secondary Schools 
By Maurice Stespins, A. M., 
Boys’ High School, Brooklyn. 


120 Boylston St. 
BOSTON 


378 Wabash Ave. 
CHICAGO 


postpaid. 


On December 15, Milton Bradley Company, Spring- 
field, Mass., will publish “More Mother Stories,” by Miss 
Maud Lindsay, a companion book to Miss Lindsay's 
“ Mother Stories,” a very popular book. It will contain 
twenty full-page drawings, and the price will be $1.00 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 
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TEACHERS’ 


LONG EXPERIENCE, PROMPT, RELIABLE. 


AGENCY 
James F, McCullough Teachers’ Agency, 


A SUCCESSFUL SCHOOL AND COLLEGE BUREAU 


Recommends candidates and uses its influence in securing appointments. 
is the time to REGISTER. Vacancies occur right through the year. Member- 
NO Ww ship good until the close of seasonof 1905-6. Write for circular and blank to-day. 
Cc. A. SCOTT & CO., Proprietors 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENC 2-A Beacon Strect, Boston 


Send for Agency Manual, mentioning this publication. 


High Grade 


In Demand Every 
Week of the ) ear 


DUCATORS’ [FXCHANGE 
101-B Tremont St., Y.M.C.A. Bidg 
Boston, Mass. Portiand, Me. 


™TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 126 St. 


Recommends Teachers, Tutors, and Private Schools. Correspondence invited. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Has good positions for good teachers with good records. 
HARLAN P. FRENCHG, 81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y. 


THE SCIENCE 


Teachers 


Universities, Colleges, and Schools. 
General, Technical, and Practical Educetors. 


HOW TO PASS TEACHERS’ EXAMINATIONS 


** Ohio Examinations and Answers ’” is the title of a new book of 328 closely printed pages, 
bound in fine blue silk cloth, gold stamp, containing all the Uniform Teachers’ Examination 

uestions used in Ohio the past year and the complete and authoritative answers to all ques- 
) ome for both Elementary and High School Teachers’ Certificates, 23 branches fh all, about 
4300 questions and as many answers, covering the sixteen examinations, with complete topi- 
cal index to all questions. Price, $1.50, but if you will mention Journal of Edueat ion, we 
will send it to you postpaid for $1.10. For $1.75 we will also include a year’s subscription 
to THe Onto TEACHER, published monthly at 75 cents a year, or The Pathfinder, of Wash- 
ington, D. C., published weekly at $1.00 a year. The Examination Book is just as good in 
any other State as in Ohio. Address 


HENRY G. WILLIAMS, Publisher, Athens, Ohio 


Some New Books. 


Title. Author. Publisher. Price. 

tire Wells Charles Scribner’s Sons, N. Y. $1.50 
The House of Mirth.......-.-- Wharton "50 
A History of Egypt. Brested 5.00 
American Railroad Rates ..........-++---+++++ Noyes Little, Brown & Co., Boston 1.50 
Essentials in Mediaeval and Modern History. Harding American Book Company, N.Y. 1.50 

Ge Version Tt. Ford Dodd, Mead & Co., “ 1.50 
Irving’s The Sketch Book, Part II., Essays. .. Hale, Jr. University Publishing Co., “* —— 
Webster’s (First) Bunker Hill Oration, etc... George D. C. Heath & Co., Boston 
Milton’s Minor Poems .......---..-.--++++++: Devereaux A. Flanagan & Co., Chicago ae 
Economic Geology of the United States...... Ries The Macmillan Company, > .X. 2.60 
Easy Lodge 1.10 
Hymns of Help and Hope..........---+-++++++ Ran The Grafton Press, _— 
> tuide to the Heavens........---. a -Van Nostrand Co ny, N.Y. 

hendwook or Un ited States Political History Townsend Lothrop, Lee & Shepard, Bost n 1.60 
The Basis of Practical Teaching. ............. Bryan Silver, Burdett & Co., 
Country Homes of Famous Americans... .- Capen Doubleday, Page & Co., 5.00 
The German Struggle for Liberty........ ... Bigelow Harper & Brot ers, New York 2.25 
The Principles of Money and Banking........ Conant 


Mr. Jackson—“Sam Shinbone done 
got thirty days in jail fo’ stealin’ 


Educational Institutions 


NORMAL SCHOOLS 


, SALEM, Mass. 
rare catal es addrese 


the Principal, W. P. BECKWITH. 
MAL SCHOOL, BRIDGEWATER, 

oa..." = both sexes. For catalogues 

address the Principal, A. G. BoypEN, A. M. 


AL SCHOOL, Mass. 
For catalogues address 
Joux G. THompson, Principal. 


MAL SCHOOL, FRAMINGHAM, MA8s. 
“xe only. "Especial attention is 
called to the new course of Household Arts. 
‘or catalogues address HENRY WHITTEMORE, 
cipal. 


chickens!” 
Mr. Johnson—‘Gee! Dat’s a long 


THE MAGAZINES. 


—Notably rich in color is the 
Christmas Century; its mafly pages 
in color and tint and its store of 
Christmas story and verse making it 
a handsome gift book in itself. The 
text of Alfred Domett’s “A Christmas 
Hymn” is illuminated, and there are 
four pages of illustrations by Leyen- 
decker, printed in full color. Pre- 
eminent among the fiction of the 
month, of course, is the continuation 
of Mrs. Humphry Ward’s “Fenwick’s 
Career.” There are Christmas sto- 
ries hy Elizabeth Foote, Lawrence 
Mott, Myra Kelly, and Jacob Riis. A 
short story by the author of “Mrs. 
Wiggs of the Cabbage Paitch” is 
called “The Soul of O Sana San,” 
and there is a_ rather’ mystical 
sketch, “Lovers in Heaven,” by jul- 
ian Hawthorne. But of most impor- 
tance is the first of Frederick Trevor 
Hill’s “Lincoln the Lawyer,” show- 
ing the writer’s enthusiasm for and 
research into his subject and promis- 
ing new and valuable chapters in the 
history of Abraham Lincoln. The 
Christmas spirit is voiced in verse 
by Frederic Lawrence Knowles (died 
September 19, 1905) and William 
Vaughn Moody, with other contribu- 
tions from Henry Austin, Grace El- 
lery Channing, Richard Watson 
Gilder, Charles McNeill. Live mat- 
ters are treated in the editorial dis- 
cussion of “Ethics in the Air,” ‘The 
Children’s Readimg,’ and “A Luxury 
of the Poor—A Plea for Free Art.” 

—The Christmas Bverybody’s is 
exceptionally strong in fiction. We 
have the first instalment of Rex E. 
Beach's powerful romance of the 
Alaskan gold-fields, ‘“‘The Spoilers.” 
Supplementing this novel are a char- 
acteristically spirited story by O. 
Booth Tarkington’s “Lord 
Jerningham,” one of the best love- 
stories of the year; and Grace S. 
Richmond’s “On Christmas Day in 
the Morning,” a thoroughly fresh 
and charming “home story.” ‘The 
Capitulation of Suzanne” is a love- 
story of Christmas in the Adiroa- 
dacks, by Eleanor Hoyt Brainerd. 
Hugh Pendexter has a brilliantly hu- 
morous skit, ‘An Arctic Circle Touch- 
Down,” and there are admirable 
“Little Stories” by Grace Lathrop 
Collin and G. W. Ogden. Hartley 
Davis continues his dramatic depart- 
ment, “The Players.” 

Mrs. Winslow’s “Soothing Syrup” 
nas been used over fifty years by 
mothers for their children while 
teething, with perfect success. It 
soothes the child, softens the gums, 
allays all pain, cures wind colic, 
regulates the bowels, and is the best 
remedy for diarrhoea, whether aris- 
ing from teething or other causes, 
and is for sale by druggists in every 
part of the world. Be sure te ask for 
Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup. 
Twenty-five cents a bottle 


time to go wivout chickens!”—Puck. 


UNIVERSITY I Mrite for Catalogues | 


Price-List, 


PUBLISHING Information, 


27-29 West 23d St. 


COMPANY®@ New York. « 


120 Boylston St., Room 411 


IN SCHOOL ROOMS 
of the greatest aids to modern instruction. 
fitably employed in the study of Astronomy, 
Physical and Commercial Geography, 
Science, Art and other branches, Every schoo! 
ghould have one. Illustrated catalogue free. 


N. EB. Dept. 
—— BOSTON, MASS 
BBB 


MeALLISTER MFG, OPTICIAN, 49 Nassau St., N. 
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BOSTON THEATRES. 


TREMONT. 

Mrs. Fiske and the Manhattan com- 
pany will begin next Monday at the 
Tremont theatre, Boston, a_ thré:- 
weeks’ engagement in C. M. S. Me- 
Lellan’s drama, ‘“‘Leah Kles-hna.’”’ No 
dramatic offering of the season eqva's 
in importance the appearance of this 
distinguished actress in the most popu- 
lar play of her career. It is Mrs. 
Fiske’s first appearance in Boston ‘n 
three years. She and th: company 
come here after acting this p!ay for 
five months at their New York theatre, 
the Manhattan. “Leah Kleschna” ‘gs 
one of the most successful dramas the 
American stage has known. It gives 
Mrs. Fiske a novel rele, that of a girl 
thief, trained by her father, a famcus 
criminal, to be his assistant in crimes 
of uncommon magnitude and daring. 
The second act shows Leah in th? act 
of robbing a safe, confronted by the 
man she is robbing, a man who, un- 
known to himself, and his id ntity un- 
known to her, has been exerting an n- 
fluence over her. The play is a succes- 
sion of strong seenes and gives Mrs. 
Fiske opportunity for one of her gr: at- 
est triumphs as the girl thief. There 
are an unusual number of fine acting 
roles, and they are taken by what has 
been generally declared the finest actinz 
organization in America. John Mason, 
George Arliss, Freder'c de Be! ev,lle 
William B. Mack, Claus Bcgel, Charles 
Balsar, John Emerson, Henry Judson, 
Charles Terry, Frank Eastwood. James 
Morley, Emily Stevens, Belle Bohn, Fer- 
nanda Eliscu, Mary Matdoern, and 
Martha Roberts are Mrs. Fiske’s a s°- 
ciates in the Manhattan company, 
which ranks* as the representa ive 
dramatic organization of the country. 
The mounting is beautiful and artistic, 
as are all of Mrs. Fiske'’s offerin:s. 
Matinees Saturday only. Seits for th2 
entire engagement are now on sale. 


KEITH’S. 

Another big vaudevile program is an- 
nounced from Keith’s for the we k cf 
December 4. ‘The ‘“‘headl fea ura 
will be the City Girls, an organization 
of eight young women under the Jeader- 
ship of Truly Shattuck, present ng the 
“Songz of the Cities’’ from the “Prince 
of Pilsen,’’ by special arrangem*nt with 
fflenry W. Savage. Each young womay 
represents one of the large citics of the 
United States, Miss Bcston being por- 
trayed by Alice Fitch. Truly Shattuck 
is an importation from musical comedy, 
last season being prominently identified 
with ‘Little Johnny Jones.’’ sur- 
rounding show is fully up to the stand- 
ard set by the attraction, contain’ng the 
names of many entertainers from 
Europe, and vaudevillians cf this coun- 
try who have not been seen her» for 
long periods. Prominent cn the I's: are 
Harry LeClaire, “the Bernhardt of 
vaudeville,”’ in his satirical impe sona- 
tions of famous actresses; the wonderful 
Dollar troupe of acrohats; Hoey ard 
Lee, the best of all Hebrew dialect 
comedians and parody singers, Bert 
Levy, in an idyl of the studio, “The 
Artist and the Model’; Ta Valle trio, 
talented female instrumentalists; Sla er 
and Williams, “real coon’? ccmedia: s, 
singers, and dancers; the Brothers 
Durant, in a European’ ac obati- 
novelty; Milt Wood, clever dancer; the 
Jess novelty gymnasts; Heney antl 
Stelle, singers and dancers, and Bly 
Kincaid, comedy juggler. The usual en- 
tire new list of comedy and interes:ing 
motion pictures will be exhibited in, the 
kinetograph. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


AN AGENCY THAT RECOMMENDS ALL OVER THE COUNTRY sini cs 


pointments of Women Teachers this year. Pa. to .—Anna L. Bard, Factoryville, to Aroo- 
stook Normal. Pa. to Mass.— Rose E. Loetzer, Sayre, to Sandisfield. Mass. to Conn,— Mary 
E. Allen, South Hadley, to Shelton. N.Y. to N. J.—Mrs. Mary Morris, Amsterdam, to Point 
Pleasant. Wa. to Pa.—Roxanna E. Marsh, Lynchburg, to Weatherly. N. ¥. to Md.—Martha 
Smith, Syracuse, to Frostburg Normal. N. Y. to Va.—Ada M. Mallory, Phoenix, to Chatham. 
Ohio to W. Va.— Emma McKean, Cleveland, to Wesleyan University. N. ¥. to La.—Florence 
E. Adams, Rochester, to Straight University. N.Y to Mich.—Elizabeth B. McLellan, Ithaca, 
to Ypsilanti Normal. Cal. to Colo.—Frances C. Helden, Redlands, to Denver Normal. 
These are only specimens, but they show our ge phical range. Send for circulars. 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C:W-BARDEE » SYRACUSE,N.Y. 


BREWER 


ESTABLISHED 22 YEARS AUDITORIUM BUILDING | 
POSITIONS FILLED, 7,500 = CHICAGO 


"BRANCH, 494 ASHLAND AVE., BUPFALOSN.Y. 


introduces to Coll 4 


MERICAN °°: TEACHERS’ AGENC Schools, and Families 


and FOREIGN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Govern- 
esses, for every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents. Call om or 


address 
Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


During the fall and winter months there are 

frequent vacancies which must be filled on 

short notice. Many of them are first-class 
positions. Address THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 378 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


The P h ’ 70 Fifth Avenue 
ratt Teachers’ Agency 7° Fifth Ave: 

Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges, publie 

and private schools, and families. Advises parents about schools. Wa. O. Pratt, r. 


PECI ALISTS with good general education wanted for department work in 
High Schools, Preparatory Schools and Colleges in Pennsyl- 
vania and other States. Primary and Grammar grade teachers secure positions paying 
$60 to $70 per month, if they can teach some approved system of music and drawing. 
For further information, address 
NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU (Robert L. Myers), 
HARRISBURG, Pa. 


offer better opportu- 

H nities for aspiring 
teachers than an 
other section. For eleven years the SOUTHWESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENC 

has done a very successful business in this field. Better openings now than ever 


before. For full information write to CLAUDE J. BELL, Proprietor, Nashville, Tenn. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies ‘<=: 


Washington, D. o. 1505 Penn. Ave. Denver, Col., 533 Soouee Bldg. San Francisco, Cal.,518 Parrot Bldg 
Chicago. 203 Michigan Boulevard. Spokane, Wash., 313 Rookery bk. Los Angeles, Cal., 525 Stimron Bk. 


Schermerhorn 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY, | Oldest and best-known in U. 8. 


Established 1855. 
3 E. 14th St., N. Y. | JOHN Cc. ROCKWELL, Manager. 


Te EDUCATIONAL EXCHANCE enjoys the 
confidence of teachers and employers because it confines 
itself to Legitimate Business on Conservative Lines. We 
should be pleased to explain our plans to you. 

Address HENRY SABIN, 


MANHATTAN Drs Mornzs, Iowa. 


4 


; ; We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers in 
Winship 


every part of the country. 
Teachers’ 29-A Beacon St. . . . Boston, Mass. 
Agency 


wo. F. JARVIS 
ALVIN F. PEASE. 
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Eric Pape School of Art 


EIGHTH SEASON 
Oct. 2, 1905, to June 2, 1906 


Head Instructor and Director - ERIC PAPE 


No examinations for admission to any of the classes. 
Students begin by drawing from the nude and costume 
models as is done in the Paris academies, upon which 
this school is modeled. Fine large studios. 


Drawing, Painting, Composition, Ilustra- 
tion, Decorative Design, and 
Pyrogravure 


Drawing and Painting from ‘‘ life,’ separate classes 
for men and women. Portraiture, Still life, Flower- 
painting, Water-color, Pastel, Pyrogravure, Composi- 
tion, Decorative Design and Painting, Practical De- 
sign for Textiles. Illustration, with costume models, 
Pen, Wash, Gouache, Poster and Bookcover Designing. 


Saturday Morning Class, for school teachers and for 
students unable to attend the school during the week. 
Saturday Morning Class for Children. 


MORNING, AFTERNOON AND EVENING CLASSES, 
SCHOLARSHIPS, MEDALS AND PRIZES 


For circulars address the Manager, 
corner Massachusetts Avenue and Boylston Street, 


Boston, Mass. 


THE NEW HOTEL 
ALBERT 


Corner 1Jth Street and University Place 
NEW YORK CITY 


One Block West of Broadway 


EUROPEAN PLAN 


The only absolutely fire-proof transient 
hotel below 23rd Street. All modern con- 
_veniences at moderate prices. Long dis- 
tance telephone in every room. Location 
quiet, yet central. Rooms range from one 
dollar per duy up. 100 rooms, with private 
bath, from two dollars per day up. Our 
specialty Club Breikfasts and Table d’Hote 
Dinner. 


L. FRENKEL, Proprietor. 


TEACHERS’ HELP MANUALS 


Paper, 25 cents each; or 5 copies for $1. 


1. Practical Grammar. 500 Exercises. 
mour Eaton. Fifteenth thousand. 


500 exercises adapted to all grades. 


Edited by Sey- 
Contains over 


2. Manual of Correspondence. Edited by Seymour Eaton. 
Twentieth thousand. A complete course of instruc- 
tion in social and business correspondence; with a 
large variety of forms and exercises. 

3. Mechanics’ Arithmetic. By W. V. Wright, B.A. 
Thirteenth thousand. Contains nearly 700 problems 
in practical measurement suitable for beginners, 
with answers. 


Easy Problems for Young Thinkers. Edited by Sey- 
mour Eaton. Twelfth thousand. Contains over 800 
exercises and problems, with answers, for review 
work in the lower grammar grades. 

5. Catch Questions in Arithmetic. By Rev. A. D. Capel, 
B.A. Twelfth thousand. Contains over 600 exercises 
and problems, with answers. 


100 Lessons in Composition. By W. H. H. Huston, 
Toronto. This book contains 400 practical exercises, 


and is one of the most valuable works on composition 
ever written. 


Discount on large oraers. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO 
29-A BEACON STREET, BOSTON 


CHILD STUDY THE 
CLASSICS 


Tales from Mythology 


Flower Tales — Star Tales — Sea Tales 
By Gracr ADELE PIERCE 


It has been feared in an extremely practical age that 
the practical side of the child’s nature would be cultivated 
at the expense of the imaginative. In this book the aim is 
to awaken the imaginative faculty by introducing to the 
child mind, in their simplest and most natural light, the 
familiar characters of ancient mythology. The story of 
he trembling Naiad, the dancing Pan, and the piping 
Satyr are told in an interesting way so as to awaken the 
inner sight, to bring the child closer to Nature. 

Boards 


Illustrated Price, 40 cents 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO. 
29-A Beacon Street, BOSTON 
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